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| Willys-Overland again 


wins public approval 





CL 


When the new Superior Whippet was 
introduced in December, Willys-Over- 
land’s improved line of Fours and Sixes 
received an enthusiastic welcome from 
the entire automobile industry as well 
as from the great motoring public. — 


January witnesses the presentation of 
the new style Willys-Knight Six—also 
certain to win high favor as the largest, 
most beautiful and most powerful 
Knight-engined car ever offered at so 
low a price. 


Willys-Overland is off to a flying start in 
1929 — with every indication that this 
year will surpass even 1928, which was 
the most successful year in this Com- 
pany’s long history. 


| FOURS W HIPPET SIXES 
~ WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CAN. 
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“You haven’t made a loan from us 
for three years, Davis. Why’s that?”’ 


“Well, to tell the truth, I’m not pressed for capital 
these days. No, I’m not boasting. Listen! 

“Six years ago I was doing a rather hit or miss 
business. I never knew quite where I stood. Then 
one day I got interested in an advertisement for 
Acme Visible Records and sent for their literature. 
About a year later, I installed some of their equip- 
ment for my stock records. 

“And what an eye opener that was! I’d never 
stopped before to get facts out in the open and take 
a bird’s-eye survey of my business. But Acme 
records forced me to look at my facts —all of them 
—every day. 

“T found I’d tried to sell Fifth Avenue merchan- 
dise to mill towns; I'd been letting able salesmen 
starve in poor territories while jovial bluffers 
loafed in good ones; I'd let production lose touch 
with demand; I'd overstocked raw material by 
20% most of the time and 50% more of my 
finished product than my sales called for. 


ACME 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


“Well, to cut it short, once I plugged those leaks, 
I didn’t need borrowed money. I haven’t signed a 
single note since.” + « * * * 


Are you playing blind-man’s buff with records 
which are hidden in files and books instead of out in 
the open, visible ? 

Many of the startling things which can be done by 
a business man who 
knows his facts be- 
cause he sees them 
daily, are outlined in 
our new book called 
“Profitable Busi- 
ness Control.” It’s 
a book you’d enjoy 
reading. If you will 
send the coupon 
we will gladly 
mail you acopy— 
without obliga- 
tion, of course. 









ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


F. 2-29 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 
You may send me your book im You may send your nearest 
Profitable Business Control”’ representative to see me 


Oo Please write me concerning 


your system for handling records. 





NAME 





FIRM NAME 





CITY STATE 
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8% N. C. C. A. Certificates 


An Attractive 


I—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a holding Com- 
pany with 9 subsidiary Industrial Lending 
Companies, operating a chain of 38 offices in 
9 States. 


2—N. C. C. A. Certificates of Indebtedness are a 
direct obligation against the entire assets of 
the Association. 


3—Due to the fact that the stockholders have a 
much larger investment in the business than 
the certificate holders, the interest require- 
ments on the certificates are being earned 
more than 5 times over. Fy 


4—Net earnings are decidedly upward, as follow- 
ing figures will show: 1925—$33,057; 1926— 
$81,484; 1927—$128,250; 1928—(1st 6 months) 
$135,994. 





Investment 


5—Selling at a price to yield 7.84%, your invest- 
ment doubles in about 9 years. 


6—They are redeemable, with accrued interest 
to date, at any time on demand after one 
year without deduction of any kind. 


7—There are over 8,000 holders of N. C. C. A. 
Securities. 


8—They are issued in sums of from $50,000 down 
to $25. 


9—Interest can be drawn monthly, which enables 
you to re-invest funds tated or meet 
monthly expenses. 


We have prepared a new booklet, 
“Our Business,” which we would 
be glad to send free upon request. 


We invite you to call at our office, or, if more 
: ‘ A : i 
convenient, mail coupon asking for circular 1124. 





<< = 





—_———_ National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Sq., Jersey City, N. J. 


Phone: Journal Square 4470 


Tubes) 





(At Journal Square Station of Hudson 
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The acknowledged position of Los An- 
geles as one of the fashion centers of the 
style world is borne out by the fact that 
there are over 30,000 power sewing ma- 
chines in the Los Angeles District 


in the Production of 


WEARING 
APPAREL 


West of 
St. Louis 





























To manufacturers seeking expansion in 

the Pacific Area, the Bureau of Power and 

Light offers invaluable cooperation in the 

solution of this problem. A comprehensive 

survey will be made, without charge, for 
any specific industry 








HE style world spends many millions 

of dollars annually for Los Angeles- 
created-and-madewearing apparel. Within 
a few years, Industrial Los Angeles has 
forged ahead of all western cities in this 
basic industry. 


In the successful manufacture of clothing 
the essential factors of high output, low 
production costs and profitable distribu- 
tion are here available. As the wearing 
apparel industry of a city grows, so does 
its general industry prosper. 


The western industrial leadership of Los 





Angeles is firmly based on: freedom from 
labor troubles ...intelligent skilled oper- 
atives...efficient working climate...center 
of Pacific Coast population...low building 
costs...excellent transportation by truck, 
rail, and water...abundant, cheap water 
and power. 


Industrial Los Angeles is completely elec- 
trified. Cheap and adequate Municipal 
power has made low unit costs a large el- 
ement in local manufacturing, and has 
given Los Angeles the industrial leader- 
ship of the West. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


INDUSTRIAL 
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LOS ANGELES 
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2O Tons of Air... 


circulated every Sixty Second. 


... £2 Lostoni Newest 
Department Store 


A new chapter was written in Sears, Roebuck mer- 
chandising annals when this beautiful building opened 
its doors. And anew achievement in store ventilation 
was also recorded. Here is an indoor market place 
with an outdoor freeness from C. O. 2. It may be 
alive with shopping enthusiasts. . . but it will always 
be miraculousiy air-comfortable. 


Twenty Sturtevant fans circuiate —every sixty seconds 
— twenty tons of nature’s outdoor air. An indoor at- 
mosphere like this protects the health of the workers, 
sustains shopping eagerness —and means a substantial 
increment in store popularity. 


The B. F, Sturtevant Company has supplied ventilating 
equipment for many of the nation’s most progessive 
enterprises—including the Holland Vehicular Tunnel 
under the Hudson River; the George A. Posey Tube 
between Alameda and Oakland, Calif.; the New York 
Life Building and many other notable projects where 
dependable ventilation mean comfort, health... 
sometimes, life itself! 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. ~~ Camden, N. J. «~ Framingham. Mass. 
Galt, Ontario «> Hyde Park, Mass. e+» Sturtevant, Wis. 


Offices in Principal Cities 





GE 
HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Architects: Nimmons, 
Carr and Wright. Me- 
chanical Engineer: 
Martin C. Schwab. Con- 
tractors: Hegeman- 
Harris Company. Ven- 
tilating Contractors: 
Anderson Sheet Metal 
Company. Heating Con- 
tractors: Merrill Com- 
pany. 
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Looking 
eA head 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


IFE is so intense for most of 
us and knowledge available in 
such vast quantities that we must 
look for specialists to convey quickly 
and in the most assimilable form 
the information we need. Every is- 
sue of ForBEs is designed to do this. 
and contains a survey of the eco- 
nomic and business world in the 
many fields essential to our progress. 
This year especially capable writ- 
ers will contribute regularly their 
views of the progress made, inter- 
preting its significance bi-weekly and 
at least once a month. Richard W. 
Schabacker, our financial editor, will 
give his carefully prepared Stock 
Market Outlook, based on his inti- 
mate contacts, and also the closely 
read Wall Street Pointers. I. V. 
Shannon, of New Orleans, associ- 
ated with Fenner & Beane, is our 
cotton expert and will report on the 
cotton and the textile industry ; Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age 
will record the transportation devel- 
opments in succinct form. 

William Russell White, investment 
authority, will contribute regularly 
an analysis for investors of various. 
stocks—rails, oils, rubber, utility 
shares, department stores, etc.—each 
selected for the particular interest at 
the moment. The automotive pros- 
pects will be given in clear detail 
by Walter Boynton, Detroit expert 
of the Automotive Daily News, offer- 
ing such counsel as only a veteran in 
the field can provide. Frank E. 
Perley, who is foremost in his field, 
will keep his hand on the pulse of 
the construction industry. 

Paul Wagner, an editor of the 
National Petroleum News, writes of 
the oil industry and its future. The 
farm outlook and its effect on the 
farm industries is discussed every 
month by F. M. Russell, assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Among 
the new contributors is John Carter, 
who supplies our readers with a sum- 
mary of the books that the busy man 
should read. It is helpful for the 
executive who longs to keep in touch 
with the mass of material that comes 
from the publishers but which he can- 
not find time to read, except for the 
occasional volume that is especially 
recommended. 

From Ottawa. Forses_ receives 
every month, a special article from 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF THE STOCK MARKET 


More and more people are turning to the Stock Market in an endeavor to increase their regular 
incomes. 


Yet only a meager proportion of these investors and speculators make consistent profits because they 
are not fully and consistently conversant with all the many factors that govern the course of 
security prices. 


Yet the vast majority of Investment Research Bureau clients have been consistently successful in 
their Stock Market operations—many of them beyond their most enthusiastic hopes. They have 
been successful because they have purchased undervalued securities at the proper time—because 
they have been advised and guided by financial experts whose sole work is the study of investments. 


As proof of how our clients prosper beyond the ordinary, we cite the record of all our recommenda- 
tions made throughout 1928. Our compilation made as of January 2, 1929, shows that almost 
exactly 90% of our recommendations already have turned out successfully. 


And, assuming that all stocks were purchased on a 50% marginal basis, the net return would 
amount to 42.16%. Many of our subscribers, of course, who bought on our recommendations 
issued earlier last year, have made large percentages. 


We have received hundreds of commendatory letters, during the year just closed, which speak in 
the highest terms of IRB Service. The following is typical: 


“IT am pleased to inform you that your service has been a source 

of profit tome. When I review my operations on recommenda- 

tions made by you, the results are indeed satisfactory. Over a 

period of six months my capital has shown 100% increase. I need 

not say more. Keep up the good work.” 
If you have not yet investigated the financial service offered by Investment Research Bureau, it 
will repay you to send now for a free copy of our book, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” In 


addition, we shall be glad to send you specimen copies of our Current Bulletins which attempt to 
answer the following questions: 


1: Is the present credit stringency an extremely dangerous 
factor marketwise? ‘ 


2: Are we clearly faced with a reaction of major proportions? 
3: Which stocks should now be sold and which bought? 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, AUBURN, N. Y. 





INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 676, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Kindly send me specimen copies of oth al A RA nee ee ee nee Mall od 


your current Stock Market Bul- 


letins. Also a copy of “MAKING Ns 80 200 Pana Ss ee MEN a eal I Do 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does 
not obligate me in any way. I ick ed tt a es a creme ics +12. <% Pies « c ocauhaes ao 
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The Provident 


Thrift Policy— 


COMPLETING THE CIRCLE 
OF PROTECTION 


COT o 


WHAT IT WILL DO FOR YOU: 


If you live ~ 


It pays you $10,000, or the face value of your policy, at age 
65. This plan establishes a capital quietly accumulated during 
your productive years to take care of you in your old age. 


If you die ~ 


Before age 65 your wife or children or heirs will receive 
$10,000 cash, plus any accumulations. A monthly income(plus 
excess interest) may be taken in place of the principal sum. 


If you become totally and 
permanently disabled ~ 


You, yourself, will receive $100 per month and will be 
relieved of paying any further premiums, while such disa- 
bility lasts. Moreover you will receive the regular annual 
dividend. In addition to these benefits your policy will be 
paid in full at your death; or, if you are living at age 65, 
the $10,000 cash will be paid you, and the disability in- 
come will continue so long as you remain totally disabled. 


Now, while you are insurable 


and can spare the money let us tell you how small a 
yearly saving will put this Thrift Policy into action 
for the comfort of your old age—or for your family’s 
comfort should you die. Just fill in the information 
called for on the blank below and mail it to us 
and we will send you full particulars without delay. 


ARE YOU INSURABLE TODAY? 
TOMORROW you May NOT BE! 


Low Rate ~ Low Cost 


Founded 1865 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia.Penna 


© P.M.L.I.Co., 1929 


no obligation. 


I was born on 
(month) 


My address is 
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the Canadian correspondent, Charles 
Bishop, who is in touch with Domin- 
ion affairs as reflected in the House 
of Commons. This reviéw was made 
imperative by the commercial ties 
with our Northern neighbor created 
by three billions of dollars of United 
States capital. 

All these special contributions sup- 
plement the summary of finance, 
business and trade, and international 
developments, recorded in Forses 
Time-Saving News in every issue. 
In the latter section are presented 
tabloid reviews of important develop- 
ments in all branches of current 
news pertaining to business, markets 
and general news. 


66 HE Industrialist and the 

Artist” will be the first of 
a number of special articles on Art 
in Industry that will appear succes- 
sively in Forbes beginning with an 
early issue. It will be a noteworthy 
series contributed by John Cotton 
Dana, director of the Newark Mu- 
seum, whose work on “The Cash 
Value of Art in Industry” last Sum- 
mer stirred the business men who 
read Forses and created widespread 
interest in still wider circles. 

America is on the doorstep of 
mass production of art objects. How 
the machine can be designed to make 
artistic things and how the artist is 
cutting away all excrescences and 
making his designs simple and effec- 
tive for the manufacturer will be re- 
lated. 

This series will not only show the 
relationship of the business man to 
the artist but will show the business 
man how he can be artistic in his 
own business and not restrict his 
finer impulses to hobbies outside of 
his useful life. The discussion will 
be shorn of all esthetic phrasing or 
arty usages that make difficult read- 
ing of the average art book and will 
be practical and servicable through- 
out. Its object will be to define what 
is style, to lay down the principles 
of form, spacing and material and 
to rescue the manufacturer from the 
hazards of vague chances and hap- 
hazard guesses as to what is good 
and what is bad and therefore un- 
profitable design. 


HE New England Council two 

years ago set in motion a fact- 
finding agency to discover what was 
the effect of the rivalry of the Middle 
West and of the South for its main 
business—the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, light machinery and shoes. The 
report, now available, shows that as 
the result of intensified effort the in- 
dustrial migration had been checked. 
In 149 communities in New England 
there were 483 new industries, in- 
cluding 213 new undertakings, 39 
branch plants and 71 acquisitions 
from other regions, giving employ- 
ment to 26,511 workers. At the. 
same time there was a drift out of 
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AMERICA NEEDS MORE GARAGES 


IN HER CITIES 





A typical mid-city 
parking garage in 
OSEO Me 


MERICA has always wel- 
comed a new public 
utility which adds to life’s 
conveniences. Just as the 
railroads supplanted the old 
stage coach lines, and the gas 
and electric companies re- 
placed coal stoves and oil 
lamps, so the multi-floor 
parking garage is making 
downtown parking really 
comfortable and convenient. 


Car owners in cities of over 
25,000 are weary of driving 
around block after block 
hunting a parking space. 
They are tired of finding their 





Your City 


1s ready for this 


N 


Public Utility 


cars damp and cold at the end 
of a winter’s day, or hot and 
dusty in summer. 


Now, multi-floor parking 
garages, built with patented 
d’Humy Motoramps and 
staggered floors are operat- 
ing profitably in 125 cities. 
$37,000,000 was invested 
in building these garages last 
year. 


d’Humy Motoramp Garages 
will bring increased driving 
comfort to your town. Let us 
send you our interesting brochure, 
“The Modern Multi-floor Gar- 
age, which analyzes the profit 
posstbilities in'this new industry. 


RAMP BUILDINGS 
CORPORATION 


21 East 40th Street 


at 





New York, N. Y. 


RBC-146 
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THE 


SMALL LOWN 


Offers a 
Logical Next Step 


WITH COMPETITION setting the market price of a 
manufactured commodity, production costs govern 
the margin of profit. In planning for the future 
development of his business, the manufacturer must 
face the need of lowering production costs. To organ- 
izations which are already producing at maximum 


efficiency, the next logical step in cost reduction is | 


offered by the small town. 

In the small town a manufacturer may obtain land 
for factory sites at a cost considerably lower than he 
would have to pay in a big city. Transportation is 
rapid and shipping terminals uncongested. An elec- 
tric power supply, comparable in quality to that 
offered in metropolitan centers, is available for in- 
dustrial use. Living costs are lower and consequently 
labor costs are lower; and the small town’s living 
conditions make for a healthier and happier status 
for workers. More than three thousand small and 
medium-sized towns in twenty-eight states are sup- 
plied with electric power by the Middle West Utili- 
ties System. Somewhere in this broad territory which 
they cover, are towns offering advantages to your 
particular industry. For your information, the Indus- 
trial Development Department of the Middle West 
Utilities Company has surveyed this territory and 
will be glad to supply information definitely appli- 
cable to your business. Address Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, Middle West Utilities Company, 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


52 
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217 industries, reported by 58 com- 
munities, and a loss of 18,924 work- 
ers. The net gain for New England 
for the year was 266 industries and 
7,587 employees. 

How New England, guilty per- 
haps of living too much in its glori- 
ous past, has bestirred itself and 
vowed to achieve an equally impres- 
sive, if not even more satisfactory 
future, will be developed in the next 
issue by B. C, Ferbes. 


ROM the evolutionary point of 

view it seems inevitable that 
this is also the day of mass-farming 
as it is of mass-production of manu- 
factured articles but such a transi- 
tion cannot be made without a seri- 
ous and perhaps radical readjust- 
ment. In a forthcoming number the 
cause of the independent farmer will 
be championed by an authority in the 
field, who will bring home to the 
business man the necessity for keep- 
ing on the farm the families that 
compose the largest single group of 
purchasing power in the nation. 
. Fresh research by the Cornell Coi- 
lege of Agriculture reveals that al- 
though the farm may be losing, an 
inflow into the semi-rural section of 
city dwellers is also going on so that 
the deserting of the farm may be 
compensated for to an extent by the 
development of an in-between belt. 
Men like Henry Ford sense a de- 
centralization movement and a build- 
ing up of rural industries and an 
evening of advantage between the 
small city in a rural belt and the big 
industrial centers. However, Will- 
iam Johnson in the next number will 
tell what it will mean to the city man 
if the farmer is compelled to hunt 
for work elsewhere than on his own 
homestead. 


HAT Style and Speed have 
been two new factors in the 
development of the automobile truck 
industry in the last twelvemonth is 
brought out in an article in this issue 
by William A. McGarry, who has 
studied the methods of the larger 
automobile manufacturers on a re- 
cent tour for Forses. He will con- 
clude his observations in the Febru- 
ary 15 issue with a study of the 
effect on selling costs of a modern- 
ized fleet of motors. 

Wholly new methods of merchan- 
dizing have been evolved by several 
of the’ passenger car manufacturers 
who have seen a steady and rising 
market in passenger car fleet sales. 
It is evident that in spite of the suc- 
cess that a number of manufacturers 
have had in this field and market is 
only partially developed from the na- 
tional angle. 

The views of a number of experts 
will be presented to bring out thé 
advantages and disadvantages of in- 
dividual ownership and the fleet 
ownership of commercial automo- 
biles. 
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fully await the inauguration 

of Herbert Hoover. The pre- 
dominating expectation is that his 
March 4 address will reveal eager- 
ness to co-operate wholeheartedly in 
fostering prosperity. 

Curiously, however, there are 
unsponsored whispers in Wall Street 
that he intends to sound a word of 
warning to Big Business and High 
Finance that they must avoid monop- 
olistic amalgamations and _ other 
action tending to concentrate still 
greater power in still fewer hands. 
Any such warning, should it unex- 
pectedly be sounded, probably would 
have instantaneous and rather em- 
phatic effect. 


B iy and finance hope- 


SSUMING that President 

Hoover will be wholly friendly 
and co-operative in his utterances, the 
prospect is that his installation as 
Chief Magistrate will have a stimulat- 
ing influence. The caliber of his Cabi- 
net doubtless will also tend to inspire 
confidence among; men of large af- 
fairs. President Hoover will have a 
broader and deeper appreciation than 
any of his predecessors have had of 
the supremely important part busi- 
ness now plays in rais- 


Warns: 





Dear Money, 


a - -If Continued 


Will Hurt Trade 


money market is being rather widely 
recognized as a factor to be taken 
prominently into account in analyzing 
our industrial and business prospects. 
Others besides conservative bankers 
now correctly reason that a continu- 
ance of high money rates in Wall 
Street, including a charge of 714 per 
cent. for time loans, would inevitably 
lead to restriction of enterprise and 
construction, either slight or serious. 

Nothing has yet developed to indi- 
cate how money rates are likely to 
be reduced except by a reduction in 
stock spectilation and in stock quota- 
tions: Indeed, money rates lately 
have fluctuated in the closest accord- 
ance with fluctuations in the stock 
market: each fresh outburst of bull- 
ish animation has brought expansion 
in brokers’ loans and higher rates, 
and vice versa. 

Apparently no relief can be count- 
ed upon from gold imports. Ear- 
marking of the metal for foreign in- 
terests has reached substantial vol- 
ume since the turn of the year, suffi- 
cient to outweigh receipts from 
Canada. 

Our monetary conditions have al- 
ready restricted security flotations, 
especially bonds, for both home and 
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foreign account. Here we see the 
first portents of curtailment in the 
launching of new projects, the slow- 
ing down of plant extensions and the 
discouragement of general building. 
When individuals and. corporations 
having surpluses can net high re- 
turns by lending in Wall Street, and 
when prospective borrowers are con- 
tronted with these same high rates, 
then there is less than normal encour- 
agement to invest capital in ventures 
entailing, as most ventures entail, 
more or less risk. 


PECULATIVE investment has 
cooled somewhat. This, how- 
ever, is attributable in at least some 
measure to the extraordinary preva- 
lence of influenza among wealthy 
stock operators. Some of the most 
aggressive of them have been laid 
aside and are, naturally, more con- 
cerned about regaining their strength 

than about manipulating stocks. 
Although the market has looked 
fatigued, it cannot be said that the 
public have been frightened into 
wholesale liquidation. Dealings have 
decreased rather than increased dur- 
ing spells of weakness. This sug- 
gests that the public have more faith 
that the advance 
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=~ will be carried far- 
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nation’s power and 
place in the world. 

Hopes are enter- |q@.§ 


STEEL OUTPUT INCREASED LAST YFAR.. 
(In Millions of Tons.) 


ther than fear that the 
end of the boom is at 





tained that ways and 
means will be found 
to aid and _ hearten 
agriculture without 
doing violence to fun- 
damental economic 
law. Such an achieve- 
ment would mean a 
signally happy open- 
ing of the Hoover 
regime. 

Turning from poli- 
tics to finance, it is 
noteworthy that at 
last the state of the 

















hand. So long as this 
public optimism can 
be maintained the ul- 
timate break can be 
and probably will be 
stayed off. 

The fear has not 
yet brought any novel 
developments in in- 
dustry or trade or 
transportation or agri- 
culture. Basic condi- 
tions—outside of 
Wall Street—are still 


gratifyingly sound. 
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When a Factory Superintendent 
Needs a Friend 


HEN competition grows sharp, and sales decrease, and 

profits drop, and the heads of the firm go through the or- 

ganization with a fine-tooth comb, looking for the trouble— 
it’s then that the factory superintendent needs a friend. 


Hendey Lathes, Shapers and Milling Machines at such a time are 
friends indeed. It is their function to stand behind the production 
machinery to see that the job is done right, and that it continues to 
be done right., The narrow view of these Hendey helpers is that 
they are accurate, and long-enduring precision 
machines. ‘The broad view is that they are members of the sales 
department located in the factory to help the Superintendent main- 
tain quality and speed production—and thus promote sales. 


LE MACHINE CcO., Soitedint cores y| 


LATHES - SHAPERS ~ MILLING MACHINES 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


time-saving 
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May we suggest that you 
ask your Superintendent what 
he knows about Hendey ma- 
chine tools? Dowt be sur- 
prised if you find him a 
booster for Hendey equipment 
—but please be sure that he 
has the latest catalog. This 
book is more than a list of 
Hendey products—it is a guide 
to their use as well. 














H OW a. Young Builder 

Won a New Market 
in an Old Field—Material 
and Contractor Check- 
Up Devised to Minimize 
Delays Brought Results— 
A Record of Ten Years 


IME, as so often happens, was 
the essence of a situation fac- 
ing a Detroit manufacturer. 

Temporary causes had shifted de- 
mand to such an extent that, for the 
time being, he was getting not only 
his normal volume of business, but 
also a large share of what should 
have gone to his chief competitor. 
As a result, night-and-day shifts at 
the factory failed to turn out as many 
units as an eager public wanted. 
Here was, in short, an industrial 
emergency of a kind which, to men 
of vision, often suggest mighty op- 
portunities. 

The manufacturer’s problem, spe- 
cifically, was this: could he turn the 
situation to permanent account? 
Could a body of goodwill be created 
that would have a lasting effect? 
Should he strike for leadership? Or, 
must he rest content with the good 
luck he was having, and sit back with 
the thought that as soon as the tem- 


The Ford glass factory was 
built in record time 








Everett 


Winters 


”  Joiatrention 
Opened Their Eyes 


By Neil M. Clark 


porary causes disappeared, he would 
resume a secondary position in the 
industry? 

He decided that he would not rest 
content ; that he would at least make 
an extraordinary bid for public favor, 
in the hope that the effects might be 
felt for years. And it was shortly 
after coming to this momentous de- 
cision that a certain young builder be- 
gan figuring in the manufacturer’s 
calculations, a builder who holds the 
modern idea that industrial construc- 
tion need not be the unholy nuisance 
it is usually considered, but may be 
co-ordinated with production in such 
a way that new buildings actually be- 
come speedy profit-bringers. 

Castings contributed to forming a 
bottle-neck in the manufacturer’s 
production program. Accordingly, 
plans were drawn for a new shop— 
not an ordinary shop, but a shop 
bigger than anything of the kind in 
the world. The contract for erect- 
ing it was awarded on March 1 not, 
as it happened, to the lowest bidder, 


but to the young builder with novel 
ideas about co-ordinating, construc- 
tion and production. 

Work was begun immediately. 

Seventy days later the last bolt was 
in place, and the building was turned 
over to the owners complete—twenty- 
one days ahead of schedule. 

Twenty-one days’ production at 
that critical time meant far more to 
the owner in actual business than the 
small preferential price paid to the 
builder ; what it may mean eventually, 
through enabling the manufacturer 
to solidify goodwill while the iron of 
consumer demand was hot, is beyond 
calculation. 

But that question need not delay 
us. For this is the story, not of the 
manufacturer, but of the builder who 
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did the construction job. Everett 
Winters is his name. The Everett 
Winters Company is the amazingly 
successful organization he founded 
and heads. 

The story of Winters is of deep 
intrinsic interest, and is significant 
because of the developments in con- 
struction technique that are part and 
parcel of it. From a business stand- 
point, it shows what can happen 
when a young man goes into an 
old line of business with a fresh 
idea. From a human stand- 
point, it is the record of how a 
chap in his late twenties started 
out for himself with no more 
cash than would fit comfortably 
into a thin wallet in bills of small 
denomination; and how within 
ten years he created a business 
doing ten millions yearly. 

You meet Winters in a beau- 
tiful room distinctly unlike the 
usual rough-and-tumble contract- 
ing office. Order is as natural 
to him as whiskers to a cat. 
And vigor, too. A fragment of 
conversation will give a glimpse 
of his robust personality. He is 
being asked about his most diffi- 
cult construction job. 

“There never was any toughest 
job,” he flashes; “or rather, every 
job is the toughest. At least’”— 
twinkling—‘‘so my men say. But 
oo think I let ’em get away with 
it !” 

Winters has just passed his thirty- 
eighth birthday. He possesses an un- 
derslung jaw and a good deal of beef 
that is mostly muscle. His friends 
describe him aptly as the sort of man 
who, when taking an evening off for 
the theater, is more than likely to 
stop on the way home to observe 
progress on some ticklish job, per- 
haps turning in for sleep at 2 or 3 
o'clock in the morning, after tramp- 
ing through dust, mud or snow. 

It is his way 
to live each con- 
tract. Until this 
year he had 
never taken even 
a brief vacation 
since establish- 
ing his business. 
But this Sum- 
mer he had a 
chance to go for 
four or five days 
and thought he 
could allow him- 
self that long. 
Instead, he 
found a place he 
liked and re- 
mained for three 
weeks .. . and, 
incidentally, con- 
firmed an inter- 


General Motors’ 
‘New Laboratory 


esting business management lesson. 

“T guess,” he says, “the boys wish 
I had stayed even longer. I left them 
in full charge, and found when I 
came back that they had done fine. 
They took responsibility like ducks 
to water.” 

Winters is a practical builder, and 
son of a builder. Born in Spring 
Valley, New York, he became an 
apprentice carpenter at sixteen, but 


NDUSTRIAL construction need 
not be a nuisance. When pressure 
becomes irresistible industrialists now 
can turn to builders to rush construc- 
tion of new foundries, shops, labora- 
tories at a speed that will reduce to 
a minimum the loss either of market 
or of profits for lack of space. The 
secret of removing the annoyance has 
been the shifting of details from the 
shoulders of executives to experts who 
anticipate possible delays. Industrial 
building as a result has been rendering 
service and has been making money. 


was too full of ambition and energy 
to confine himself to one trade. He 
learned all phases of building. In 
1916, when the industrial activity 
stimulated by the war was swinging 
toward new peaks, he moved to De- 
troit to take a job as general super- 
intendent for a Detroit firm of build- 
ing contractors. 

Not quite four years later, in 1919, 
he embarked in business for himself. 
This was done with the scantiest 
capital. 

“T had about as much,” he con- 
fessed, “as I’m carrying in my 


pocket this minute: enough to pay 
for a month’s office rent, desk, chair. 
I had some hold- 


Not much more. 
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ings I could have turned into cash; 
but I never did.” 
How did he solve the financial 
problem of starting a new business? 
“Solve it?” said he. “I never did. 
Haven’t ; and don’t expect to. Unless 
you’d say that a man who has a 
growing business, plenty of orders, 
and knows how to handle them, 
needn’t worry. He'll get money. The 
more business we get, the more 
money we need. We have to 
scurry around for it, just as I 
did when I started. 

“No money, as a matter of 
fact, has been put into this busi- 
ness. None to speak of, that is. 
Nearly all our increase can be 
credited to profits earned and 
salted away.” 

And the increase has been 
astonishing. Winters did not 
choose a particularly propitious 
time for his venture. The crash 
of post-war prosperity, in 1920 
and 1921, was just around the 
corner, and during his second 
year the building business ex- 
perienced a terrific slump. But 
he managed to stick it out and 
make money. In every succeed- 
ing year the sales volume has 

increased at a rapid rate; the 1928 
total passed $10,000,000, ‘and the 
equipment account, which indicates 
to a great extent a contractor’s ability 
to render immediate service, has kept 
pace steadily with increases in 
sales. 
Winters got away to a good start. 
In 1919, soon after he hung out his 
shingle, the Hupp Motor Car Corpo- 
ration inaugurated a large program of 
plant expansion. Charles Hastings, 
then the president, looked over bids 
submitted for the first new building 
with a critical eye, but appraised even 
more shrewdly the bidders them- 
selves. Among them was Everett 
Winters, about the youngest and least 
experienced on 
the list. But Mr. 
Hastings said: 
“T want Win- 
ters. He’s gota 
name to make 
and looks to me 
as if he has the 
gumption to 
make it. He 
hasn’t got half- 
a-dozen other 
big contracts to 
occupy his mind. 
I believe he'll 
put pep and 
vinegar into our 
job.” 
Winters did 
put pep into it— 
so much so that 
his company has 
had the contract 
for every build- 
ing erected since 
(Cont'd on p. 30) 
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By William A. McGarry 


NE of the basic explanations 

for the vast expansion of all 

American and many foreign 
markets is brought.to light in a study 
of the high-speed, :light-weight divi- 
sion of the commercial vehicle in- 
dustry developed during the last 
few years. Not only has this in- 
creased the range of existing markets 
to keep pace with the shift of popu- 
lations into suburban areas; it has 
also had the effect of modernizing 
the Main Streets of thousands of 
small towns and villages heretofore 
beyond the reach of low cost dis- 
tribution. 

Despite the fact that this is a rela- 
tively new market to the automotive 
industry, the competition has been 
even more keen in some respects than 
in either of the other two commer- 
cial divisions. This, in the opinion 
of many leaders of the industry, has 
been chiefly responsible for the re- 
markably rapid strides made in the 
high-speed light-weight division in 
the adaptation of the product to 
special market requirements. 

When all the small local manu- 
facturers are included this division is 
now passing through a phase simi- 
lar to that which marked the early 
days of the heavy duty truck. Out- 
standing among the national leaders, 
however, are such groups as the 
Brockway Motor Truck ‘Corporation 
and the Indiana Truck Corporation, 
brought together early in the year 
under the leadership of Martin A. 
O’Mara; The Federal Motor Truck 
Company, makers also of heavy duty 
equipment which has had a wide na- 
tional acceptance; The Reo Motor 


Car Company, The Fargo Motor 
Corporation, The General Motors 
Truck Corporation, and the Autocar 





Company, and several other concerns. 

Although the greater part of its 
growth during the past year has been 
achieved through the sale of light 
units, Mr. O’Mara holds views simi- 
lar to those of Walter C. White and 
A. J. Brosseau with respect to the 
economic function of the commercial 
vehicle. As a matter of fact he at- 
tributes the remarkable success of 
these companies under the merger to 
the policy he established of fitting 
trucks to specific economic require- 
ments. This policy has been de- 
scribed as standardized specializa- 
tion, and it has brought about some 
interesting changes both in manufac- 
turing and merchandising procedure. 
66 S I see it,” said Mr. O’Mara, 

“the motor truck has been 

passing during the past year through 
an evolution similar to that which 
manifested itself a few years ago in 
the passenger car field. Demands 
became apparent for style, speed and 
comfort which at first appeared to be 
merely a great American whim, and 
to have no economic basis. Under 
careful study, however, it soon be- 
came evident that a sound commer- 
cial reason existed for each of these 
demands. 

“What this may be will vary in 
some details with every classification 
of motor truck user, and because of 
that fact it is no longer possible to 
get at a cross section of national de- 
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oA UTOMOTIVE Car- 
riers and Commercial 
Cars Must Be Fitted. for 
Specific Requirements, 
Is View of Light Unit 
Men—A Growing In- 
dustry 






mand by checking up here and there. 
What is required now is that the 
manufacturer keep in constant daily 
touch with his market, and in order 
to accomplish this the salesman has 
assumed a new function and a new 
importance. In the past it was his 
province merely to sell merchandise 
which had been manufactured on in- 
formation in the collection of which 
he took no part. To-day his first 
and most important service—to the 
customer as well as to his employer 
—is to analyze the specific require- 
ments of his prospects and to pass 
that information along to the fac- 
tory. 

“Obviously, the business of manu- 
facturing may not stand still until 
all of this information is assembled 
and digested. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to anticipate demand in assem- 
bly units, and to carry in stock a 
sufficient quantity of these in all 
variations to make rapid deliveries. 
Under this process as we have 
worked it out in the Brockway and 
Indiana Corporations it has been pos- 
sible to shorten considerably the 
length of time passing between the 
placing of an order and delivery of 
the truck. 

“The motor truck has become 
more of a merchandising force than 
ever as a consequence of the changes 
which have made themselves felt 
during the past year. A policy of 
close contact with truck users, for 
example, reveals information as to 
new trends far more rapidly than in 
previous years. That is one of the 
reasons why every new industry to- 
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rate of growth than in the equipment is important. Nye 4 
past. When the industry was This smartness reflects greaz i ~*~. \ \ 
ready to expand into new _ credit to the owner whose name i 
markets in times gone by it is painted on the sides \ es 
had to wait, frequently, for ‘ ™ PRG SRCIT 
the slow development of especial mate consumer Zz 5 es ees 
equipment. To-day this is made must be served ~ Ty : ona : 
available in many instances far to suit his con- Oe en : 
enough in advance to encourage the venience. Even ¢ FA 
development of new markets.” the trucks have r ee @ 

Still another economic basis is been advanced in — 
found by Martin L. Pulcher, presi- speed characteristics to care 
dent of the Federal Motor Truck for quick loading and dis- 5 
Company, for the transformations of charging. There was noth- 
the past year. Mr. Pulcher has paid ing about the old fashioned ; : 
particular attention to the cost of models that met the de- has | 
obsolescence and has come to some mands of the occasion, for 
highly interesting conclusions. the demands themselves f 

“When all is said and done,’ he were different, and had to ai ~ 
remarks, “and the bluster and bom- be met differently. : 


bast have cleared about this cryptic 
thing that they call the Motor Truck 
Industry, there isn’t much to tell, 
except that 1928 has probably been 
the most crucial year the truck busi- 
ness has ever gone through. The 
strange part of the whole circum- 
stance is that it has all been done so 
quietly and painstakingly that even 
the men most intimately involved in 
the work are not entirely aware that 
an almost complete revolution has 
taken place, both in manufacturing 
and merchandising motor trucks. 


66 HE customer as well as the 

industry itself has come to 
realize that speed in business means 
speed in transportation, and that 
great heavy units built for poor 
roads with a speed of eight or 
ten miles per hour would not meet 
the conditions. They found that the 
much celebrated long life in a truck 
was really an expense instead of an 
economy, since a long-lived truck, 
like a woman’s hat, became obsolete 
before it wore out. It also came to 
light that when the mileage life of 
a truck was used up in two or three 
years, it was cheaper than to pay 
overhead on obsolescence for ten 
additional years. They found, too, 
that it costs more to have a truck 
doing irregular deliveries than to 
keep it moving all the time. 

“The above illustration is only a 
crude explanation of the effects of 
the revolution which resulted in a 
new series of motor trucks. The 
motivating cause was the need for 
speed to meet the sudden change of 
business from mass to hand to 
mouth buying and the necessity for 
smaller and more frequent delivery 
stops. This meant re-engineering 
the truck. The old methods and 
ideas were useless. By speed in a 
truck was not meant the mile speed 
alone, but the get-away and the pick- 
up and the braking ability to care 
for them. 

“Traffic had speeded up tremen- 
dously, stop lights took up a large 
percentage of the day, yet the ulti- 


66 ROM all of this came the 

tendencies of design in the 
present motor trucks. Lighter 
weight in sonie places, greater mass 
in the spots which absorb the most 
strain. Studies of the geometry of 
the steering wheel and the relative 
alignment of tires. Four wheel 
brakes for stopping in short radius 
and to give safety in traffic. The 
solid tire and the governed speed 
have almost seen their day. The de- 
mand is for air and more air, speed 
and more speed. Every specification 
of the truck is now first cousin to 
speed. 

“During 1929 the tendency will be 
to still greater speed. This may ex- 
press itself in somewhat lighter ve- 
hicles. However, payload capacity 
is yet to be determined and standard- 
ized before much can be done on 
lighter vehicles. 

Probably the most dramatic change 
will come through style. This ele- 
ment so long important in the other 
types of utilities has just begun to 
creep into the motor truck users 
consciousness and desire. Here 
again the customer has dominated. 
Although the manufacturer has from 
the beginning pleaded the cause of 
the truck’s advertising value and the 
need for style in trucks, the cus- 
tomer still insisted upon placing it 
in the class of horse drawn delivery 
and rear door activities. The dig- 
nity of motor truck transportation 
is beginning to dawn. They are now 
commencing to seek the same elab- 
orate settings for the truck as in 
other lines of automotive products. 


its NOTHER thing which will 

appear in 1929 is education 
and control of the driver. He did 
a fair job as an unskilled laborer 
during the day of slow moving ve- 
hicles, but since the truck is ap- 
proaching the speed of the passenger 
car to keep in line with the traffic 
pace, the responsibility is too great 
to place in the hands of untrained 
men. To keep pace with the needs 
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of distribution, the driver must not 
only understand the technical side of 
the vehicle, he must also know the 
business economies of his job. He 
must have the qualities of a sales- 
man as well as a good driver. 
“Everything points to much in- 
creased business in the truck industry 
during 1929. The financial position 
is strong and steady. Obsolescence 
of present equipment is moving with 
remarkable celerity toward replace- 
ment of out of date units. The 
trade-in has sought its proper level 
so that profits will not be jeopard- 
ized as has been true in the past. 
There is nothing but comfort ahead.” 


ARL PARKER, assistant sales 

manager in charge of the Speed 
Wagon Division of the Reo Motor 
Car Company, who is also a member 
of the motor truck committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, points out that even the 
radio has become a selling force in 
the light-weight, high-speed division, 
particularly in the farming districts. 
By keeping farmers in touch with 
market requirements it has im- 
pressed on them the economic value 
of greater delivery speed. ° 

“While one is prone to judge any 
general situation by his own partic- 
ular position in it,” says Mr. Parker, 
“we are quite assured that 1929 
holds a great deal of promise for the 
entire truck industry. As roads im- 
prove,. truck sales improve—a very 
just compensation, too, considering 
the millions paid in taxes one way or 
another by the truck industry. 

“As competition in¢reases in re- 
tail lines, truck sales increase, since 
trucks are now bought on the same 
basis as store fixtures as well as for 
a sales service. As horses are being 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ESSE LIVERMORE, one of the 

Big Ten in the stock market a 
few years ago, started and finished 
each day at the office with a delight- 
ful and reverent 
little rite that won 
the hearts of the 
few who observed 
the ceremony. 

When the 
“White - Haired 
Boy” entered his 
private office in 

* the morning, re- 
gardless of who might be present, 
he went at once to a private safe, 
unlocked it and extracted a heavy 
silver case which opened like a book. 
Inside were photographs of Mrs. 
Livermore and their children. Plac- 
ing the case on his desk, Mr. Liver- 
more would gaze at the likenesses 
fondly and then kiss each photograph 
in turn. Then he would turn 
bruskly to his visitors, if there hap- 
pened to be any, and demand the 
nature of their business. 

All during the day the photographs 
remained on his desk, where he could 
see them constantly. And the last 
thing he did at the close of the day 
was to kiss the photographs good 
night and return the silver case care- 
fully to the safe. The office at the 
moment had the atmosphere of a 
cathedral. With the photographs out 
of sight it became cold and business- 
like. 
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AUL M. WARBURG gets some 
fun out of golf. Maurice J. 
McCarthy, reconstructing one of the 
best links near New York, fell in one 
day with War- 
burg. The latter 
revealed a marked 
interest in Mc- 
Carthy’s work, 
and the _ latter 
suggested that 
golf must be a re- 
lief after the in- 
tricacies of high 
finance. 

“Tf there is something simple and 
fundamental in this game,” said the 
banker, “you are just the man I’m 
looking for if you'll tell me what it is. 
I have been studying golf in my 
leisure time for five years, and the 
more attention I pay to form the less 
I seem able to master the game. Now 
in a financial transaction I can visua- 
lize the need and the means to: be 
taken to meet it. The details may be 
complex but the principle is simple.” 

“It’s just the same in golf,” said 
Mr. McCarthy. “The trouble is you 
have been trying to master the details 
before grasping the principle. The 





first thing to do is to hit the ball.” 
“But isn’t there a certain way to 
stand?” asked Mr. Warburg. 
“Yes,” said the expert. “Stand on 
your feet in a natural manner, take 
the club in your fists and hit the ball. 
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All the form in the world is useless 
if you miss it.” 

A few weeks later the two men 
met again and the banker was all 
smiles. 

“T’ve quit worrying about my 
scores,” he said, “and now I’m begin- 
ning to enjoy the game.” 


M. A. STINE, chemical direc- 
etor of E. I. duPont De Ne- 
mours & Company, Inc., believes 
that American scientific research 
workers have taken world leadership 
away from the Germans since the 
war, and that they will maintain it so 
long as their present point of view 
endures. : 

“A very able German scientist of 
considerable distinction as a _ re- 
search worker in a certain industrial 
field came to this country a few years 
ago,” said Dr. Stine. “He was in- 
stalled in a laboratory, and his Amer- 
ican colleagues took pains to see that 
he was properly entertained. 

“One day he was taken to a club 
frequented by scientific research 
workers. The luncheon party in- 
cluded employees of several different 
industries having no community of 
interest in finance or marketing. One 
of those present happened to remark 
that he was having difficulty with a 
problem on which he had been at 
work for some time. 

“*What have you tried so far?’ 
asked another of the guests. 

“The research worker explained 
in detail, describing the problem and 
the various experiments he had made 
toward its solution. When he had 
finished, the others began to con- 
tribute suggestions out of their own 
experience, and between them a 
theoretical solution was worked out. 

“*No wonder you make such rapid 
progress in research,” said the Ger- 
man. ‘This is amazing. In my 
country no scientific man would 
think of revealing anything but a re- 
sult, even to his colleagues. But 
here even competitors co-operate.” 
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T. GRANT, founder of the 

eW. T. Grant Company, had 

his first big business opportunity 
when he signed a contract to manage 


a Boston shoe 
store. 

He started by 
buying so many 
shoes that there 
was hardly room 
in the store for 
customers. The 
business _ lost 
money so rapidly 
that his employer became anxious to 
be rid of him. 

In order to force Mr. Grant to 
break the contract, which did not 
limit the kinds of work that he might 
be required to do, his employer 
started to remodel the building and 
ordered Mr. Grant to carry the dirt 
from the excavation under it up to 
the street. 

Mr. Grant acknowledged that he 
had made a failure, but he was not 
willing to quit before he had turned 
it into a success. He carried dirt 
until his employer became convinced 
that there was character in his man 
that could be developed with profit 
to both of them. He sent Mr. Grant 
to take charge of an unprofitable 
store in Maine. 

Mr. Grant sold so many shoes in 





‘the Maine store—even when it was 


so cold that rubbers had to be warmed 
at the stove to prevent their cracking 
when they were tried on—that he 
was asked to take over another store 
in a neighboring city and manage 
both. 

He made so much money for his 
employer that he found it easy to se- 
cure a position nearer Boston, and in 
that position he worked out the plan 
that resulted in his present chain of 
department stores. 


ALTER J. THOMPSON be- 

lieves in executive responsibil- 
ity. A few days after he had been 
elected to the presidency of the 
United Gas Im- 
provement Com- 
pany a few years 
ago, one of the 
executives en- 
tered his office to 
tell him that a 
certain man want- 
ed to see him. 

“If you want to 
see him” said the new chief execu- 
tive, “don’t waste time telling me 
about it. Bring him in.” 

“But what if you felt afterwards 
that he had wasted your time?” 
asked the subordinate. 

“TI couldn’t blame him for that,” 
said Mr. Thompson, “it would be 
your fault. Whenever you are sure 
it is necessary for me to see some 
one, bring him in. If you are right 
it will save time, and if you are 
wrong I'll find out about you.” 
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Ay m erica: From the Sherman Law 


to the World War 


By Benjamin A. Javits 


in collaboration with 
Charles W. Wood 


Synopsis 


Previous articles depicted 
Industrial Statesmanship bringing 
order out of chaos, unemploy- 
aent amid plenty as a menace 
and the contradiction in 
,  Puritanical theory and 
j business fact 


that Americans were not inter- 
ested in national prosperity. This 
does not mean that they were op- 
posed to it, nor that they would not 
readily have voted for any policy 
which they believed would bring it 
about, providing such a policy did not 
conflict with some more cherished 
ideal. 
But Americans, in the eighties and 
and nineties, were still ruggedly in- 


I: the previous article it was stated 





It would require Industrial \ 
Statesmanship of the first \ 
order combined with all \ 


the help an understanding 

government could give to 

bring order out of such 
complete chaos. 


dividualistic. Independence was still 
the supreme ideal. Although be- 
ginning to live in a machine age, the 
concept of inter-dependence had not 
yet come to them. To be one’s own 
boss, to be able, as America’s con- 
temporary humorist expressed it, “to 
look every man straight in the eye 
and tcll him to go to hell,’ this was 
the American ideal. 

The typical American, like the 
early settler, was still undaunted by 
hardship. If the hardships did not 
compel him to go to others for re- 
lief, he could stand them gamely. 
He might and did work in a factory, 
but he did not intend to keep on 
working for somebody else if he 
could help it. Some day, he always 
hoped, he would have saved up 
enough money to start in a little 
business of his own and anything 
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N OT Prosperity But 
Independence Was 


the Pioneer’s Ideal — 
How a Political Pro- 
posal Wrought Havoc 
Until the “‘Rule of Rea- 
son” Set In—The Events 
That Lead to Our 
Economic Paradox 


which menaced that hope aroused his 
rage. 

The Sherman Law can not be 
understood unless this is kept in 
mind. To be sure, Americans said 
that “competition is the life of trade.” 
But there was nothing in their educa- 
tion or traditions to make them su- 
premely interested in the life of 
trade. It was their own life which 
interested them and while they 
wished others well, and could see 
more or less vaguely that they could 
not live unless they let live, they 
could not see why everybody could 
not be independent. 

Independence required a certain 
amount of money, but not necessarily 
much. It was fashionable, in the 
America of those days, to scorn lux- 
ury. The fastidious dresser was 
contemptuously called a “dude.” 
Thrift was considered a virtue and 
extravagance a sin; for if one spent 
his substance in riotous living, it was 
universally supposed, there would 
come a time when it would be all 
one and he would be “on the town.” 

To be “on the town,” espe- 
cially to be buried by the town, 
was the ghastliest spectre in 
every true American mind. 

This was 
the Ameri- 
can point of 
view. It was 
not neces- 
sarily the 
American 
way of liv- 
ing. When 
people get 
into a new 
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world, they gradually take on the way 
of that world, and America was get- 
ting into the new world of a machine 
civilization. The result was that 
people brought up on Poor Richard’s 
Almanac: became rather prodigal. 
The dudes won out. Everybody be- 
gan to spend more money on dress 
and other luxuries, if he had it, and 
business was so stimulated that there 
was soon still more money to spend. 

But the idea of independence died 
hard. 

There was Standard Oil, for in- 
stance. It was 
the most  suc- 
cessful of the oil 
companies and 
was reaching out 
to become a 
monopoly if pos- 
sible. Often it 
offered seeming- 
ly good prices to 
competitors, if 
they would sell 
out. 

But did the 
competitors al- 
ways sell out be- 
cause it seemed 
to their econo- 
mic advantage 
todo so? They 
did not. Inde- 
pendence, in 
many instances, 
was more prec- 
ious than wealth. 
To step down 
from being a 
proprietor to be- 
come a mere 
employee of 
Standard Oil, 
even though there seemed to be 
more money in the move, was a hard 
pill to swallow. Men very often said 
they would fight first; and they did 
fight, until Standard Oil. utterly 
wiped them out. Such things en- 
raged America. Standard Oil might 
prove that its system was more eco- 
nomical all around, that it would in 
the end result in better oil for the 
people, and at lower prices than 
under the old and wasteful competi- 
tion. But even if it could prove that, 
it could not pacify the average 
American. For what was becoming 
of Opportunity? What was becom- 
ing of the universal hope of Ameri- 
cans to have a little business of their 
own and not to be beholden to any- 
body? 

It was not merely Standard Oil 
which was destroying this A:neri- 
can ideal. Combinations of capital 
seemed to be absorbing all kinds 
of businesses. They were called 
“trusts,” and feeling against . the 
trusts ran high, not at all because 
competition was believed to be the 
life of trade, but because this new 
phase of competition was wiping the 
“independent” trader out of ex- 
istence. 


That phrase about competition be- 
ing the life of trade, in fact, did not 
originate in America. It came from 
Europe. It was the invention of the 
“laissez faire” school of economists, 
who really believed that business 
ought to be let alone and not sub- 
jected to governmental restrictions. 
The most efficient business methods 
will thus prevail in the end, they said, 
but here in America, it was the large 
corporation which was prevailing 
by its very efficiency and which 
aroused the populace to demand 
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action, and “trust busting” set in. 

The protest against business in 
Europe had always taken some more 
or less socialistic turn—the advocacy 
of some law or government action 
which would keep business from 
competing too strenuously. It might 
be a proposal for a minimum wage, 
or for a maximum price, fixed by 
law, so that business men could not 
take full advantage of the economic 
situation to make all the money 
which they could. 

In America it took the form of the 
Sherman Law, passed in 1890, which 
definitely prohibited all combinations 
in restraint of trade. The aim was 
to make “free” competition com- 
pulsory. This was “laissez faire” 
with a reverse twist. 

Congress did not originate the law. 
It did not want to pass it. It had to. 
America was in a rage against the 
“trusts,” and when America gets in 
a rage, laws must be passed immedi- 
ately. Nothing less than that will do. 
And in this case, the rage was so 
great that it was necessary to try to 
enforce the law too. 

It was not merely a national. law 
either. State legislature after State 


legislature passed its own peculiar 
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interpretation of the Sherman Law. 

No one knew how to enforce these 
laws, but enforcement was necessary. 
The result was that the law struck 
here and there without plan or pur- 
pose. No constructive aim guided 
its applications. Like a bull in the 
arena, it charged madly ahead at 
anything which momentarily attract- 
ed notice. Its wild plunges usually 
missed the mark, but an occasional 
unsuspecting victim was mauled and 
crippled. 

Possibly because John D. Rocke- 
feller was such 
a master indus- 
trialist and be- 
cause oil was so 
much in the pub- 
lic mind the oil 
business became 
a favorite tar- 
get. 

In a former 
article some ref- 
erence was made 
to the chaos 
which _ resulted 
here, but no one 
who has not fol- 
lowed the oil in- 
dustry closely 
can form any 
concept of the 
havoc which was 


wrought. Dem- 
onstrably, the 
waste ran into 


billions, but 
there were still 
greater wastes 
which could not 
be calculated. 

Many of 
' America’s great- 
est oil fields were discovered after 
the enactment of the Sherman Law, 
but because no co-ordination was 
possible in the development of these 
fields each new discovery, instead of 
enriching America as it might have 
done, was accompanied by a great 
public calamity which, while the re- 
sources it destroyed were resources 
of which we were not previously 
aware, may be compared to such 
catastrophes as the San Francisco 
fire and the Florida hurricane. 

In Burkburnett, Texas, for in- 
stance, oil was brought to the sur- 
face by the millions of barrels, only 
to be allowed to run to waste on the 
ground or turned into the Red River 
to flow to the sea. Nobody wanted 
this to happen; and yet everybody 
concerned knew it would happen and, 
because they had to be competitors, 
could find no way to keep it from 
happening. 

_ All were warned by the big pipe 
line companies that if production 
were not regulated more oil would 
surely be brought to the surface than 
could be stored or transported. But 
under the system of compulsory 
competition, production could not be 
regulated. Oil is migratory and 
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‘ flows to him who first taps the 
sands. The problem, then, 
was not one of getting the 
most oil possible from a par- 
ticular pool, by the most 
economical method, but of 
getting as much oil as one 
could get before the other fel- 
low, whose pipe reached into 
the same pool could get it. 


If one struck gas, instead of 
oil, the same principle held. 
The gas might not be market- 
able at the moment ; but unless 
one brought it up immediately, 
somebody else would, so that 
it was nothing extraordinary 
to let a gas well run wild for 
months at a time. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars were 
lost to America in this way 
every year; but this direct loss 
constituted only a slight frac- 
tion of the loss in oil which 
occurred indirectly as a result 
of this gas wastage. 

It is gas pressure which car- 
ries the oil to the surface. If 
this gas pressure can be regu- 
lated, a good well may flow in- 
definitely without having to in- 
stall a pump. But regulating 
the gas pressure would keep 
the oil from flowing too rapid- 
ly; and when there were a 
dozen competitors dipping in- 
to the same pool, each with ten 
times as many wells as there 
should have been, everything 
was sacrificed to the necessity 
of getting all that each could 
get at once. The usual result 
was that the wells did not yield 
oil under natural pressure very 
long. Then expensive pumps 
had to be installed ; and sooner 
or later, usually sooner, pro- 
duction ceased. 


UT this did not mean that 

the oil had been exhaust- 
ed. It meant simply that the 
gas pressure had been ex- 
hausted so that no known 
method of pumping could ex- 
tract more oil from the sands. 
It is conservatively estimated 
that between 80 and 90 per 
cent. of the petroleum in the 
average pool remained under- 
ground and was forever lost 
beyond recovery, largely be- 
cause of this reckless waste of 
gas. 

Many oil companies, as gul- 
lible stockholders had reason 
to know, did not strike either 
oil or gas. Sometimes they 
struck nothing but water and 
the wells were abandoned. 
This constituted another incal- 
culable waste; for the released 
water in unproductive wells 
frequently over-ran the oil 
sands and unfitted them for 
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A forecast: Hoover will prove a silent 
President. 
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Avoid thin stock margins as you would 
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Congratulations to Congress for passing 
the Kellogg Peace Pact. 
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A guess: Ford’s next financial state- 
ment will make a bad showing. 
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ing there! 
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You can now buy a yacht on instal- 
ments. But don’t! 
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further exploitation. 

It would require industria] 
statesmanship of the first 
order, combined with all the 
help an understanding govern- 
ment could give, to bring order 
out of such competitive chaos 
But in America, the law fay- 
ored chaos. Even the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, cre. 
ated by President Coolidge a 
generation after the Sherman 
Law was enacted, while it was 
able to render some assistance, 
had to recognize this handicap. 
Chairman Work, Secretary 
of the Interior, significantly 
noted, in reply to an SOS 
call from the oil industry 
when the Seminole pool was 
gushing so alarmingly, “that 
there are certain Federal 
statutes which, of course, gov- 
ern, as well as the police laws 
of the several States and other 
local acts and_ regulations 
which can not with impunity 
be brushed aside, even in an 
emergency.” He further spoke 
of the need of appropriate leg- 
islation to remove “the uncer- 
tainty whether substituting co- 
operation for competition runs 
counter to Federal and State 
laws.” 


UT oil production repre- 

sents but one depart- 
ment of American industry in 
which the anti-trust laws 
wrought havoc. It would be 
possible to tell a similar sad 
tale of the coal industry, in 
which the introduction of bet- 
ter methods, instead of mak- 
ing the industry more profit- 
able and giving coal consum- 
ers more efficient service, re- 
sulted in paralyzing the indus- 
try and bringing on periodical 
coal famine. 

Production, under existing 
laws, could not be related to 
consumption. That could hap- 
pen only if there were a 
monopoly or some general 
agreement to restrain trade, 
and both were illegal. The re- 
sult was that twice *as many 
mines were operated as there 
was any need for, and twice 
as many miners employed, but 
not steadily employed. 

Unemployment, in fact, was 
the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception, in the coal fields. The 
miners sought to correct the 
situation by striking for higher 
wages; but the industry was 
so disorganized that, whether 
wages went up or down, the 
situation grew worse and 
worse. 

While all this was happening, 
it might be supposed that capital 
(Continued on page 36) 
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HE long campaign of educa- 

tion in regard to fake stock 
promotions is actually bearing 

fruit. Through publicity exposing 
the methods of fake security selling 
organizations the average investor 
has come to be much more cautious. 
The most encouraging factor is the 
growing tendency for potential in- 
vestors to ask authoritative advice 


before making com- 
mitments, instead of 
after having paid 
their money, at 
which time it is al- 
most always too late 
for assistance. 

The slogan of the 
Better Business Bu- 
reau: “Before ‘you 
invest — Investigate” 
is still perhaps the 
best single piece of 
advice to curtail the 
losses to fake stock 
promoters through- 
out the country. We 
reproduce a_ recent 
graphic presentation 
of the number of 
enticing offerings. 

One of the most 
definite signs that 
the long campaign 
of public education 
regarding fake stock 
selling is bearing 
fruit may be detec- 
ted among the ques- 
tionable promoters 
themselves. They 
are apparently find- 
ing the public so 
well prepared to de- 
tect their previous 
methods of selling 
that they are resort- 
ing to new methods 
for capturing public 
confidence. 

The old methods 
consist chiefly in the 
issuance of what 
purports to be a 
stock market ad- 
visory service but 
which is only a blind 
for winning the con- 
fidence of the in- 
dividual investor and 
eventually pawning 





Watch Out for These 


Stock Swindles! 


Tipster Sheets Still Flourish Although 
Exposed by Authorities—Some New Frauds 


off one of their questionable issues. 

But there are some new angles to 
the old “racket.” One of these is 
circularizing stockholders in strong 
corporations. One way of combating 
this new fraud is, to shut off the 
supply of such lists at the source, but 
this is not always so simple. 

One method employed at present 
is for an ge dealing in 
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Copyright National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 
The above are among the eighty-eight listed as “tipster sheets’’ by the Pennsylvania 
Securities Commission in its official report which states in part: “The method of 
egies The Be te Ss elie 00 8 ee ee, ee ee SS 
of the so-called ‘tipster sheets.’ During year or two, in nearly all cases 
where citizens of Pennsylvania have bean Giventat, it has been accom ge 
the use of these sheets. ‘Tipster sheets’ are mailed from outside of the State to 
citizens of Pennsylvania, in most cases either “ge New York City, Boston, or some 
particular iseue that they desire to sel These sheets highly 
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issue that they desire to sell the unwary investor. In order to hide their 
real purpose, they include information about several other well-known securities. The 
tips given in these sheets are followed up over the telephone and by telegraph from 


he State. Of course, these solicitations could not be legally made in person 
within the State. Such an attempt would be speedily detected and the parties 
Pri 


tf The regular price for this service is $10 per month % S\N 2 
or $100 per year. 411 FOR ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) 4% 


stockholders lists to acquire a single 
share of stock of a corporation. Since 
the Stock Corporation Laws of sev- 
eral States provide, in effect, that the 
stock books of every corporation 
shall be open for inspection to every 
stockholder of record for at least six 
months preceding his demand, of- 
of corporations have long 
been concerned with the raiding of 


their stockholders 
by “tipster” and 
other unsound oper- 
ators, 

Statutes frequent- 
ly provide penalties 
for the refusal by a 
corporation to make 
these stockholders 
records available. 
These statutes, how- 
ever, often provide 
for a defense in an 
action for the pen- 
alties. For instance, 
in New York the 
statute provides that 
it shall be a defense 
to an action for such 
a penalty that the 
person suing there- 
for has within two 
years sold or offered 
for sale any list of 
stockholders of such 
corporation or any 
other corporation, or 
has aided or abetted 
any person in pro- 
curing any stock list 
for such purpose. 

While it is not 
clear that the corpo- 
ration does not run 
some risk of having 
the penalty imposed 
upon it in cases 
where the stock- 
holder has made a 
bona fide demand, it 
seems that such a 
case would occur 
very rarely and that 
as a practical matter 
where the represen- 
tatives of the corpo- 
ration have cause to 
suspect the propriety , 
of the demand, it 
would seem proper 
(Continued on page 44) 








Wide World Photo 
Shoppers 


By Wesley McCormick 


SINGLE ‘store which sells 

$86,000,000 worth of goods 

at retail in a single year— 
that’s Macy’s. 

From any way you look at it, this 
is Big Business. But it is more than 
a business. Macy’s to-day is one of 
the great social and cultural forces 
of New York. Moreover, it is a 
great laboratory of modern psychol- 
ogy, and is constantly digging up 
truths about human life which are 
bound to be of use in the near future 
to industry in general. 


How 
M acy s 





SY CHOLOGICAL 
Tests Replace the 
“Hunch” Method and 
Bring Big Department 
tore in Intimate Toucn 
with Thousands of Em- 
ployees—How Part-Time 
Moderates Labor Turnover 


M easures ia ltness 
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It would not be technically ac- 
curate to call Macy’s a general store. 
That is, it is a department store, with 
each department in charge of highly 
trained specialists; nevertheless 
Macy’s comes as near to dealing in 
everything as any store can, and it 
aims to serve the whole community 
of the great world metropolis as truly 
as the old-time general store ever 
could. 

It has not limited its appeal to a 
certain class of customers nor has it 
catered merely to certain kinds of 
wants. New York has more wealthy 
residents than any other city that 
ever was. But, while Magcy’s has 
wanted to capture all the ‘wealthy 
customers it could, it has not wanted 
to be exclusive. Actually, if not 
technically, it was a general store 
and it wanted to continue a general 
store. It wanted all classes of cus- 
tomers. 


HERE were profits to be had in 

selling merchandise that was de- 
pendable and in good taste to any- 
body if the thing could be sold fast 
enough. Macy’s concentrated there- 
fore, on the problem of how to make 
good goods move. 

Macy’s, although aiming at every- 
body, does not aim at everybody in 
general. It aims at everybody in 
particular. 

“We do not try to reach the 
average customer,” one official ex- 
pressed it. “For there is no average 
customer. Every customer is a spe- 
cial customer and has a special set 
ef wants. We have books, for in- 
stance, for everybody, but there is no 
one book or kind of book which 
everybody wants. We do not limit 
ourselves to best sellers, or we would 
lose a lot of our best buyers. There 
is no book buying public; there are 
at least a hundred book buying pub- 
lics and it is the business of our book 
store to cater to them all. A reader 
who wants a Theodore Dreiser novel 
isn’t going to take a Zane Grey in- 


W orkers 


stead because it may be less expen- 
sive or because so many other read- 
ers prefer Zane Grey.” 

How can a general store specialize 
as Macy’s does? How can anybody 
pay special attention to everything? 

The answer is that no one can pay 
special attention to everything, but 
that special knowledge and special 
talent in a thousand different lines 
may be co-ordinated in one modern 
business organization. 

And it is the organization of that 
knowledge which makes Macy’s. 

In the old days, the keeper of the 
general store was personally ac- 
quainted not only with every one who 
worked for him but with all his cus- 
tomers. If strangers appeared in the 
community, he made it his business 
to become acquainted with them. The 
general store was the community 
center. Over its counters, house- 
wives discussed with the storekeeper 
the quality of the goods he had to 
offer, while other housewives cheer- 
fully volunteered their recommenda- 
tions or criticisms. In this way, 
merchandising trends were discov- 
ered and standards of taste were set. 


ROUND its cracker barrel, also, 

the town’s intelligentsia debated. 
The newspaper was read aloud to 
those who wished to keep abreast of 
current events, and the village doctor 
or the “‘wise-cracking” keeper of the 
livery stable tried their best to stump 
the new minister with knotty prob- 
lems in theology. In this way intel- 
lectual standards were set. 

With the advent of modern mer- 
chandising, all that is supposed to 
have passed away. <A study of 
Macy’s however, indicates that it has 
all come back in another modern, 
scientific form. 

In the first place, while no indi- 
vidual executive in the Macy organi- 
zation can now be personally ac- 
quainted with its thousands of em- 
ployees, R. H. Macy and Co., as a 
company, is possibly better acquaint- 
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ed with all these thousands than was 
the old time storekeeper with his one 
or two Clerks. 

For that storekeeper was not likely 
to be a psychologist. The chances 
are that his assistants were members 
of his own family, but that does not 
mean that he was acquainted with 
them. If he had understood, for in- 
stance, that his son John was the 
type of boy out of which store- 
keepers could not be made, he would 
not have wasted so many years try- 
ing to teach him how to keep the 
store, until eventually John’s nerves 
broke under the strain and he 
decamped to parts unknown 
and brought disgrace upon the 
family. 

R. H. Macy and Co. em- 
ploys modern psychology in 
getting acquainted with its em- 
ployees. It makes a systematic 
study of them—a study, in- 
cidentally, which is so system- 
atic that it does not substitute 
system for common sense but 
uses it only as a guide and 
help to superintendents and 
department heads -a their fu- 
ture dealings with employees. 

Macy’s similarly keeps up 
an intimate acquaintance with 
its customers. It may not 
know their names or their case 
histories, but it does become 
acquainted with their changing 
tastes in a thousand different 
lines—food, clothing, house- 
hold furniture, art, music, lit- 
erature, humor, philosophy and 
religion. The proof of that is 
that Macy’s does what is prob- 
ably the largest retail business 
of any store in the world, and 
that a large part of this busi- 
ness has to do with the chang- 
ing soul of modern America and its 
demand for new forms, new expres- 
sions and new interpretations of 
life. 

It was three years ago that Macy’s 
undertook the experiment of apply- 
ing scientific psychology to its per- 
sonnel problems. It engaged Dr. V. 
V. Anderson, an eminent psychiatrist, 
as Director of Medical Research. 


UST what Dr. Anderson was to 

do was uncertain. The company did 
not expect any miracles and it was 
not given to fads. But psychology 
had become a science. It was not an 
exact science, but it was daily dig- 
ging up data concerning human be- 
havior, and the problem of: human 
behavior is a problem upon which 
modern business can not get too 
much information. 

Dr. Anderson, moreover; did 
not say what he was going to 
do. He was a psychiatrist, not a 
charlatan, and he did not pretend to 
have any magic panacea for business 
ills. Being a scientist, he simply said 
that he would try to find out what 
might be done. 


Macy’s was doing well. It was 
doing better, in fact, than it had ever 
done before, and the doctor was not 
called in to cure a sick organization. 
But Macy’s had learned in the course 
of the years that it could not let well 
enough alone. A modern depart- 
ment store, what with chains and 
everything, must either go ahead or 
go back. It can not rest upon the 
ground which it has gained. It must 
carry every doubtful State or lose 
the election. 

At Macy’s to-day, psychology is no 
longer looked upon as a doubtful 


HIS is an example of a depart- 
ment store that not only finds the 
particular job the employee is fitted 
for, but extends the helping hand for 
months and years to come so that 
every possible potentiality of the em- 
ployee may be developed. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick asks when will modern in- 
dustry adopt the program of finding 
not only the right joh, but a job for 
everybody? 
by Macy’s can be applied everywhere 
in big establishments. Is there not a 
place in modern society for all who 
want to work? Are not these meth- 
ods to even labor turnover generally 
applicable?, 


state. Psychology, after all, is noth- 
ing but the science of getting ac- 
quainted; and to get acquainted in 
the modern world, especially in New 
York, one needs all the assistance 
that modern science can provide. 

If Macy’s were a manufacturing 
concern, the problem might not have 
been so complicated. Manufacturers 
have a certain leeway as to when they 
shall get busy. They are, of course, 
dependent upon the public demand: 
nevertheless, if a manufacturer can 
depend upon a certain annual de- 
mand, he may distribute the produc- 
tion through the year, regardless of 
just when the ultimate consumer does 
his purchasing. 

But a retail store can not do that. 
A retail store has to sell at the very 
day and hour and minute which the 
customer elects to buy. 

The bulk of the retail buying, in 
New York, is done in the afternoon. 
Customers can get better service in 
the morning, but they can not be 
trained to take advantage of the op- 
portunity. Also, they buy much 
more in the Winter than they do in 
Summer, department store buying 


The new methods used 
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reaching its peak in the Christmas 
rush. 

This means that Macy’s must em- 
ploy an army fluctuating between 
8,000 and 12,000 employees, a cer- 
tain percentage of whom work only 
half or three-quarters of the day. 

And all must be picked employees. 
All must be of good character and 
good manners. Also, work in Macy’s 
is strenuous and all must be physical- 
ly fit. To build up a permanent or- 
ganization of such a type is task 
enough, but to adjust all the tem- 
porary jobs so as to insure a smooth- 

running organization the year 
around complicates the prob- 
lem tremendously. 

How R. H. Macy and Co. 
achieves this is a study. Psy- 
chology has helped. 

It is easy enough to get ap- 
plicants for employment here, 
even in the most prosperous 
times. Hide the fact as we 
may, there is no season so 
prosperous in America that 
everybody is employed. Let 
Macy’s announce that a 
limited number of positions 
are open and a seemingly un- 
limited number of applicants 
stream in. The organization 
must know whom it is employ- 
ing, whether a single person 
in the organization knows the 
new employee. 

In applying modern psy- 
chology to the employment 
problem, two _ time-honored 
systems were discarded; two 
systems, in fact, which many 
employers have looked upon as 
the only alternatives. 

Shall employees be selected, 
it has been customary to ask, 
according to the impression 

they make upon the employer or 
employment manager in a personal 
interview, or shall they be selected 
upon their record upon the recom- 
mendation of former employers or 
upon adequate assurance that they 
are “experienced”? 


HE first is the “hunch” method, 

and Macy’s has reached the 
conclusion that no one’s hunch is re- 
liable. The best of employment 
managers may intuitively like some 
applicants and feel alien toward 
others, but this furnishes little guid- 
ance as to the applicant’s potentiali- 
ties. One may perhaps select danc- 
ing partners by such a method, or 
even clothes models; but to make an 
intelligent guess as to how an appli- 
cant is likely to fit into a particular 
job, one must know a lot about that 
applicant and also about that particu- 
lar job. 


As to “experience,” other things 
being equal, Macy’s would rather 
that the candidate did not have it. 
Macy’s has a system, and it wants its 
employees to learn that system as 
quickly as possible. It does not 
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want the new employee to spend 
six months unlearning some other 
system, regardless of how good a 
system it may have proved to be in 
some other organization. As to let- 
ters from former employers, more- 
over, Macy’s frankly does not swal- 
low them all. Many employers are 
so kind-hearted that they will readily 
do everything in their power to help 
employees find jobs anywhere—so 
long as it is outside their own or- 
ganization. 


NDER Dr. Anderson’s system, 
hunches are not utterly disre- 
garded. That a candidate makes a 
good impression upon the person 
interviewing him is to his credit, but 
it is not everything. The main ques- 
tion is not how an applicant may get 
along with a particular interviewer 
but how he will get along with a par- 
‘ticular job. 


“Some people have extraordinary 
adaptability,” said Dr. Anderson, 
“and may fit into a wide range of 
occupations. But while there are 
few such persons, almost everybody 
is good for something; and those 
who might make an excellent record 
in one division of our work might be 
complete failures in another. It is 
rather futile, then, to attempt to 
classify our applicants or to try to 
rate them as to their general ability. 
We want to find out, not merely that 
they are good, but just exactly what 
they are good for. 


“Obviously, a good saleswoman 
might be a failure as a bookkeeper, 
but the distinction I am making is 
much finer than that. A girl who is 
likely to make good in one kind of 
clerical work is likely to fail in an- 
other, even where the two jobs are in 
the same department and, to the 
casual observer, may seem to be ex- 
actly in the same line. 

“In our Order Checking Division, 
for instance, we have two groups. 
One on the tenth floor ‘has its work 
all planned and centralized. The 
work on the ninth floor is more in- 
dividualized and requires more in- 
dividual initiative. 
might adapt themselves very well to 
either class of work, but this is not 
likely to be the case. It gets on some 
people’s nerves to work with a crowd. 
Others are so naturally gregarious 
that they are unhappy working alone. 
Such psychological differences do not 
come to the surface in an ordinary 
conversation, nor in the letters of 
recommendation from former em- 
ployers, and they have nothing to do 
with the intelligence quotient of the 
candidate. The higher the intelli- 
gence, in fact, of a person employed 
on some job which goes against his 
grain, the more likely he is to break 
under it.” 


It would take a book to explain in 
detail just how Macy’s weighs and 
rates its applicants. But there is no 
magic about it—no glamorous pre- 





Some employees - 
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S kids were sent to the butcher 

to get a nickel’s worth of soup 

bones and got a piece of liver for the 
cat for nothing. 


S ) long Ii lime 


OMAN’S place 
home. 


was in the 





OVERNOR Dobbs of North 
Carolina planned to use camels 
as beasts of burden in the new world. 


(1750) 


TF 9 $e minute, please, while the 
operator changes the reels.” 


Monday was washing day. 

Tuesday was ironing day. 

Wednesday was sewing and mend- 
ing day. 

Thursday was quilting day. 

Friday was cleaning day. 

Saturday was baking day. 

Sunday was SUNDAY. 


MILLION share day was a 
big event in Wall Street. 


HE bar-tender kicked because 


his customers were out riding 
on bicycles. 





= music was “Canned.” 


6S LJFTY-FOUR forty or fight” 


meant anything to us. 


OTHER played games with us 
to keep us home at nights. 

















ECESSITIES came before lux- 
uries. 


HE world was threatened with 
a shortage of gasoline. 
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tence to “character reading.” It is 
all matter-of-fact, as matter-of-fact 
as the work of the buyers of mer- 
chandise, with the exception, of 
course, that merchandise must be ap- 
praised for what it actually is while 
human beings must be appraised for 
what they become. 

For this reason, Macy’s does not 
abandon scientific psychology for 
some rule of thumb as soon as the 
applicant is hired. Dr. Anderson is 
health director, and he knows that 
neither physical nor mental health 
can be guaranteed but that each is a 
matter of constant supervision. In 
such an organization as Macy’s, 
troubles are sure to develop. There 
will be misfits here and there. There 
will be some good people who simply 
can not get along with other per- 


fectly good people. There will be 
jealousies, quarrels, defections and 
failures. By having its health work, 


however, in charge of a professional 
psychiatrist, Macy’s is able to dis- 
cover not only the physical but the 
psychic causes of these disturbances. 

Macy’s, after three years of ex- 
perience, is “sold’”’ on scientific psy- 
chology. It has found it possible, 
even in the most prosperous times, 
to recruit an adequate force, and to 
see that even part-time workers are 
loyal, amenable, alert, and competent 
in the particular niches which they 
are asked to fill. One can not help 
wondering, however, how these part- 
time workers get along when Macy’s 
can not employ them. 


HIS question can be answered in 
part. Many of these part-time 
workers prefer to be part-time work- 
ers. They may be married women 
who keep house most of the year and 
seize upon such an opportunity as 
this to add to the family income. 
Many others have good positions in 
Summer, on the trans-Atlantic liners 
or at fashionable resorts. The 
Christmas rush, moreover, is eagerly 
seized upon by many college students 
as an economic opportunity and for 
its practical business experience. 
Also, some hundreds of New York 
high school students work part-time 
at Macy’s the year around. These 
latter work in teams, each naember 
of the team working two weeks at 
Macy’s, then yielding his job to his 
team-mate for the two weeks follow- 
ing while he resumes his work in 
school. Thousands of New York 
high school students, by arrangement 
with local business organizations, are 
thus able to complete their high 
school courses and be ready upon 
graduation to take up permanent 
positions. In this co-operation plan, 
Macy’s leads the list and it has found 
the plan so successful that it is in- 
creasing its student quota every year. 
For those who are adjudged com- 
petent to co-operate, in this great 
social institution—for R. H. Macy 
and Co. is surely that—the organiza- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding ”’ 


Fact and 


By B. C. 


HE international commission of exports chosen to 
draw up a plan for the handling of German repara- 
tion settlements should not be misled into assuming that 
American investors stand ready to absorb billions of 
German bonds. The American gov- 


INVESTORS ene 
COLD TO ernment has been so insistent upon 
— holding officially aloof from European 


troubles that any proposal that invest- 
ors here shoulder part of the reparations burden un- 
questionably would be coldly received. Our investment 
bankers, with broader understanding—and with an eye to 
commissions—perhaps would be willing to experiment 
with moderate offerings; but the rank and file of investors 
would be little likely to respond enthusiastically. Many 
of them have been taught to believe that it would be un- 
patriotic to become “entangled” in Europe’s war after- 
math. American sentiment seems to have become quite 
lukewarm towards France and Britain, regarded as the 
prime movers in this latest maneuver to bring America— 
especially American money—into the European picture. 
The state of our own money market suggests that we 
will not this year duplicate last year’s absorption of a 
billion-and-a-half of foreign loans. Rates in Wall Street 
will have to decline substantially from the 714 per cent. 
charge for time money before security offerings, either 
foreign or domestic, will be as readily absorbed as they 
were during the greater part of last year. In fact, unless 
money becomes distinctly easier in the very near, future, 
enterprise and expenditures inevitably will be retarded to 
some extent. But how money can decline appreciably 
until speculation declines sharply it is not easy to fathom. 
ses 

EVERAL friends were walking on a rather crowded 
thoroughfare when a young man pushed his way 
through and briskly moved ahead. ‘“Wasn’t he cheeky, 
elbowing his way between us that way?” remarked one. 
“Oh, I don’t know; I imagine he is 

PUSHING : : ” 
OR just a pushing young man,” analyzed 
CHEEKY, another. Which started a discussion. 
one The conclusion reached by these busi- 
ness men was that it is important for a young man to be 
full of go and energy and push, but that he hurts himself 
if his forcefulness gives others the impression that he is 
cheeky. It was agreed, too, that anyone who behaves 
brusquely or in any way rudely in a crowd of strangers is 
likely to act similarly when making business contacts. 
One veteran declared most emphatically that he had no 
use for anyone who is obsequious when he thinks obsequi- 
ousness politic but boorish when dealing with underlings, 
because, he emphasized, the two invariably go together. 
In getting ahead, don’t elbow others out of the way. 
Pushing must be done politely. Then others will get be- 
hind you, not in front of you. 


ry 
4,0 


— — 


Forbes 


M’s Y business men neglect to take as much physical 
exercise as their friends tell them they should. 
Results of an elaborate investigation into the effect of 
athletics may comfort them. The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association has conducted a 
three-year’s survey of the vital history 
of nearly 40,000 college graduates of 
classes from 1870 to 1905, of nearly 
5,000 college athletes and of 6,500 honor students during 
the same period. The mortality rate of all graduates was 
92.1 per cent. of the national standard; the honor men 
showed a mortality rate of only 77.3 per cent., but the 
rate for the athletes was 91.5 per cent. The moral ap- 
parently is that men who attend very assiduously to busi- 
ness are much more likely to live long than are fellows 
who go in heavily for strenuous sports. 

What would interest the majority of business men 
would be a comprehensive, trustworthy analysis of the 
comparative health and length of life of golfers and non- 
golfers, since golf is the main exercise indulged in by 
most business men and the sole outdoor recreation of 
many. Will some body of nimble statisticians please get 
busy? 


COMFORT 

IN THIS 

FOR MANY 
BUSINESS MEN 


* * * 


Fault-finding and charity should begin at the same 

place. 
* ** * 

USINESS is becoming more humane. Contrary to 

popular belief, sentiment is not being driven out of 

it. As a matter of fact, sentiment is stronger than ever 

before in all high-grade organizations. Employers are 

showing more regard for those who 


oa have loyally helped them to build up 
— their business, and loyalty among 


. workers admittedly is becoming more 
common. This is very gratifying. 

An excellent illustration of this welcome modern trend 
is afforded by the action of Franklin Simon, head of the 
large New York store bearing his name. On a recent 
day there appeared in the newspapers, instead of his regu- 
lar advertisement, an announcement that the store would 
not open on a certain morning until 9:30 “in order that 
this time may be devoted as a tribute to the memory of a 
man and a woman whose every hour was devoted to duty 
and who served with such rare loyalty and ability as shall 
not be forgotten.” Two of the store’s employees had just 
died. 

Modern business is steadily elevating its code of ethics. 
Before long business will be ranked among the professions 
—and deservedly so. 
cS. 


Winners don’t quit; quitters don’t win. 
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’ | NHE entry of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., into 
the public utility field 

is the most significant fi- 

nancial event of the young 
year. 

When the original J. P. Morgan, founder of the firm, 
died, many predicted that the House of Morgan would 
diminish in power and prestige. Instead, it has become 
the most influential international banking firm in the 
world. Its activities and ramifications are infinitely great- 
er to-day than at any earlier stage of its history. The 
present J. P. Morgan has gathered around him a galaxy 
of exceptionally keen-minded young partners full of en- 
ergy and ambition; and, guided by him and Thomas W. 
Lamont, they are rapidly expanding the firm’s operations. 

It was J. P. Morgan & Co., who did more than any 
other banking organization to make possible the building 
up of strong railway systems in this country last century. 
It was the late J. P. Morgan’s flotation of the United 
States Steel Corporation that marked the advent of the 
billion-dollar industrial enterprise and signalized the 
birth of Big Business. The development of Big Business 
itt this country has been the outstanding economic marvel 
of the twentieth century. 

Equally epochal developments are likely to follow the 
House of Morgan’s launching of a holding company to 
acquire a large stock interest in various electric light and 
power and gas companies. 

The Morgan firm has been indirectly associated with 
the utility field through its Philadelphia house and through 
its close connection with General Electric, from which 
sprang Electric Bond & Share, an organization which, 
under the directing genius of Sidney Z. Mitchell, has 
wrought wonders in giving many sections of the United 
States, and latterly several foreign countries, improved 
power and light facilities. 

But the formation of the United Corporation by the 
House of Morgan and Bonbright & Co., marks the first 
public entry of this international banking house into the 
public utility world. The new corporation’s initial acqui- 
sitions—representing stock holdings only in Public Serv- 
ice of New Jersey, United Gas and Improvement of 
Philadelphia, Mohawk & Hudson Power and American 
Super-Power—are relatively modest; but the understand- 
ing is that it aims to become an important factor in plans 
to knit more closely together the principal light and power 
plants operating in the Atlantic States from the Canadian 
border all the way South to Washington and perhaps 
farther. 

The likelihood is that we will witness in the utility 
world what Congress has decreed should be brought about 
in the railway world, namely, the creation of a relatively 
small number of gigantic systems in place of a multitude 
of smaller systems. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has thus far blocked the carrying out of the will of 
Congress by either. definitely rejecting proposed con- 
solidations or delaying the handing down of favorable 
decisions. 

Much more progress has already been made in effecting 
large-scale consolidations in the utility field. Half-a- 
score organizations of notable magnitude have been 
brought into being in the Far West, in the South, in the 
Middle West and in the East. But even the largest of 
these is likely to look small in contrast with contemplated 





J.P. Morgan’s Entry Into 
‘Utilities Significant 
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consolidations in this field. 

In short, the advent of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. prom- 
ises to presage as far-reach- 
ing events in the utility 
world as its billion-dollar 
steel amalgamation presaged in the industrial world 
Total investments in utilities will probably reach the 
twenty-billion mark by the end of this year, a total not 
quite equalled by America’s entire railway system. Utility 
growth in the next few years will far exceed railway 
growth, so widespread and keen is the demand for in- 
creased electric power facilities in the home, in the fac- 
tory, on the farm and for the electrification of our most 
progressive railroads. 

May one word of caution be added? 

J. P. Morgan & Co. and others identified with mam- 
moth utility combinations should give due weight to the 
vital importance of earning public endorsement of their 
ambitious activities. The public will take it for granted 
that colossal consolidations are beneficial to interested 
bankers and to stockholders; but pains will have to be 
taken to convince the public that such activities are also in 
the interest of the public, the consumers who foot the 
bill. It is not sufficient that capitalists and utility leaders 
realize that consolidation and interconnection tend to 
equip America to compete more successfully in foreign 
markets. It is essential that wage earners and the public 
as a whole be so convinced. 

If this not-easy task be neglected, embarrassing trouble 
may be invited. 


* * * 

Be sure your “principles” are not prejudices. 
* * * 

To please pays. 
* * x 


Cash on hand is safer than on margin. 


* ok x 
It takes a head to get ahead. 
* ¢ 


HROUGHOUT the whole economic arena the 
strong are growing stronger, the weak weaker. 
Rapidly we are growing in most industries towards the 
survival of only a few giants. Already the steel industry 
is dominated by a handful of big 


NO PLACE ‘ : 

NOW FOR corporations. Our railroads are 
MOTOR headed towards a relatively small 
WEAKLINGS 


number of huge systems. Through- 
out the country weak public utilities are being absorbed 
by large entities, and this movement will become even 
swifter in the current year. The same process is under 
way in the chain store field. Consolidations are the order 
of the day in the oil industry. In almost every city the 
leading banks are absorbing lesser institutions. The cop- 
per industry has gravitated into a limited number of far- 
fiung corporations. 

The mortality among weaker motor manufacturers 
probably will be greater this year than ever before. The 
Automobile Shows reveal that the competitive pace has 
become unprecedently grueling. The leading makers are 
offering amazing value, combined in most instances with 
a new standard of beauty. The low prices ruling for cer- 
tain motor stocks are ominous. Nothing short of genius 
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“The short-cut is tempting, but—” 
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is sufficient to enable a newcomer to battle successfully— 
that there is still room, however, for genius to enter the 
field and prosper has been impressively illustrated during 
the last few years. The withdrawal of Durant from the 
management of Durant Motors is significant of the keen- 
ness of current competitive conditions. 

Happily, the public stands to benefit from the higher 
order of ability now requisite for business success. 
Monopolies breed extravagance, inefficiency, stagnation. 
Honestly-waged competition to give the consumer more 
for his dollar stimulates energy, develops efficiency, pro- 
motes economy and enhances America’s ability to meet 
foreign competition. 


ees & 
To get happiness 1s important; to give it, more. 
: 2 » 
The lifter finally lifts himself. 
, * * x 
’Tis better to struggle through life than sleep. 
x * x 


Stay away too much and you'll be asked to stay away 
for good—for the company’s good. 


a 

You're not irreplaceable. 
x * Ok 

Red blood helps to keep you out of the red. 
cS * *K 


NLIKE most countries, America has no titles or 
decorations to confer upon citizens who render con- 
spicuously meritorious, unselfish service. Almost the 
only recompense we can offer is public recognition, by 


h = *,* 

RECOGNIZING the press and by fellow citizens. 
GOOD DEEDS  Forses always has believed strongly 
— in recording and extoling notable, 


worthy deeds by men of affairs—and 
also notable acts by workers. While never hesitating to 
criticize and condemn when the facts warranted, ForBEs 
always has believed, too, in publishing the life-stories of 
men who have contributed honestly, usefully, construc- 
tively to the development of America’s resources and the 
upbuilding of American prosperity. Our theory is that 
proper recognition of fine citizenship helps in at least some 
degree to inspire others to follow the examples presented 
to the public. Why wait until notable men are dead before 
acknowledging their worth? The Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Telegraph says: 


B. C. Forbes has just performed a real public service in giving 
publicity to certain gifts for welfare work. The total runs into 
uncounted millions, two Americans giving away more than $7,- 
000,000 each. It’s too long a story of beneficence for a single 
paragraph, but represents growing appreciation of the stewardship 
of wealth. Only the rich who do not give generously are under 
the public ban. These can no longer escape contempt. Deeds are 
more eloquent than words. Mere money-grubbers must suffer the 
obloquy of selfishness. Those who give for others and not merely 
to ‘me and mine’ will have the inevitable reward. 


More and more of our wealthy men are realizing the 
satisfaction which comes from using a generous part of 
their money philanthropically while they are alive and able 
to see as well as able sometimes to direct the gratifying 
results. To give money usefully when alive is much 


more praiseworthy than to hold on to it until death. 


BRS 
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C. DURANT, the stormy petrel of the motor in- 

e dustry, closed his hectic career as an automobile 
manufacturer by giving up management of his ill-fated 
Durant Motors. Fate has dealt Durant several very hard 
blows, dethroning him from positions 


STORMY’ of great power, but it is doubtful if 
PETREL, anything ever disappointed him s 


STEPS ASIDE poignantly as this confession of his 


failure to raise his own motor company to a powerful 
position in the industry. He must realize that at his age 
(67) he cannot hope to re-enter the fray. The truth is 
that for years Durant has attempted to do two conflicting 
things at once: run a complicated business and keep one 
eye on the stock ticker. That was his undoing before; it 
accounts for his latest decision. He publicly announced 
that in the first eleven months of last year he “invested 
for himself and other individuals and institutions $1,- 
015,000,000.” 

Many who were induced by Durant salesmen to sub- 
scribe for Durant Motors and other Durant-sponsored 
stocks at what proved disastrous prices, doubtless will de- 
nounce him bitterly for leaving them in the lurch by with- 
drawing from managerial responsibility. Durant himself, 
however, was sincerely convinced that his step was in the 
best interest of the stockholders, for I happen to know 
that he advised his own closest personal friends, just be- 
fore he acted, that developments impended which would 
make Durant Motors stock distinctly more valuable. 
Heretofore Durant has neither given his undivided at- 
tention to the company nor allowed others a free hand. 
His avowed intention now is to leave the new management 
alone, although he still retains a controlling interest. 

Moreover, he has publicly declared that it is his purpose 
to “reimburse with interest everyone who invested in 
Durant Motors, as well as in any other organization con- 
nected with my name—that goes for Star, Durant Motors 
of Indiana and Flint.” Two years ago he assured me he 
was eager to do that very thing but that he had not found 
a practical method of carrying out his intention. It will 
be interesting to watch how he sets about solving so ap- 
parently impossible a problem. That he is sincere in his 
declaration I, for one, still believe, although there is no 
blinking the fact that many have completely lost faith in 
Durant since he promised a “startling statement” which 
fell utterly flat and since the Consolidated Motors then 
announced has never been heard of since. 

One thing certain is that unless Durant does find some 
ingenious means of satisfying the subscribers for his 
various motor stocks, he will be harshly judged and his 
life accounted a failure no thatter how many millions he 
may leave behind him as a result of his Napoleonic ex- 
ploits in the stock market. Durant’s personal friends, 
and their number is legion, have maintained their affection 
for him through thick and thin, a remarkable tribute to 
his magnetic personality and to what they describe as his 
extraordinary unselfish readiness to help others. 

Wall Street—America—is unlikely ever to see another 
character quite like the bitterly-denounced and ardently- 
lauded William Crapo Durant. 

. * 2 
Live in the past and you won’t live well in the future. 
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Close-up Detail 
Illustrationof =| 
“‘CLEMCO”’DaVineci 

Desk Front. 
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- Beauty and Business 


Harmony and beauty are settling forces that lend to mental stimulation. 
They are essential to fine office environment—=“?o success. 


Harmony and beauty are graciously expressed in the artistic designs, 
richly figured woods and masterful cabinet craftsmanship of all 
‘(CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites. 


We will mail you, ‘Pointers In Planning An Offuce’’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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Office of Mr. Melvin Traylor, President of the First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. Showing the *‘CLEMCO”’ Da Vinci Suite as Installed by Mar- 
shall Field and Company, Chicago. Architects: Graham, Anderson, 
Probst and White. General Contractors: Leonard Construction Company. 
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Speed in Construction Opened Their Eyes 


by the Hupp Corporation. These 
make a sizeable industrial city by 
themselves. 

Many other notable structures have 
been built by the young concern, in- 
cluding the glass plant of the Ford 
Motor Company; skyscrapers in De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and 
elsewhere; a great hydro-electric 
plant at Traverse City, Michigan ; the 
beautiful Webster Hall bachelor hotel 
buildings in Detroit and Pittsburgh; 
Packard Motor Aircraft Building; 
Chevrolet Foundry and Gear and 
Axle Plant; Chevrolet Gray Iron 
Foundry, at Saginaw; the General 
Motors Research Laboratory, and 
many more. 

What, are the ideas around which 
this business is built ? 

“We have more or less specialized,” 
said Mr. Winters, “on industrial 
buildings because, on the whole, we 
think that is where we are equipped 
to render the greatest service and 
make most money. Manufacturers 
ordinarily think of construction as a 
necessary evil, an interruption and 
hold-up of other work. They hate 
the cost, the bother and worry, and 
the interruptions to production. 
Rightly, when they do build, economy 
is demanded. 

“I took account of these things 
when I- was trying to figure how we 
could make a place for ourselves in 
a crowded field. And I came to cer- 
tain conclusions. 

“In the first place, I believed that 
business always gravitates to con- 
cerns that give extraordinary value. 
Price, in the long run, is a secondary 
consideration ; value is primary. The 
number of possible ways of giving 
extraordinary value in the construc- 
tion field is limited; but I was satis- 
fied those few could be cultivated and 
made effective. 


66]N the second place, I judged 

construction economy embraces 
several factors. More is involved, in 
important structures, than actual con- 
struction cost. That cost must be cor- 
rect.: But other things are quite as 
important. As a capital expenditure, 
however you look at it, construction 
is bound to represent a pretty large 
outgo. The contractors cannot change 
that. 

“But I reasoned that construction 
is undertaken for one definite pur- 
pose: to enable the maufacturer to 
enlarge or improve his production, 
and make more money. Well, then, 
didn’t the service that would be ren- 
dered while constructing a building 
lie in helping him to achieve that pur- 
pose, first, as speedily as possible, 
and second, not only without inter- 
fering with present production, but 
also actively tying in the building 
schedules with production schedules 


(Continued from page 14) 


so that, if possible, the latter would 
actually be aided? 

“T thought so. And the further 
thought struck me that construction 
is merely another kind of manufac- 
turing, and can be put on a produc- 
tion schedule. So, with the building 
schedules fitting in with the produc- 
tion schedules, I came to the con- 
clusion that my object should be, so 
far as within my power, to see that 
the owner made money, and as much 
money, on the new building as early 
as possible. 


“That was, and still is, the basic 
creed on which our business has been 
built. 


“In nearly every job time is an im- 
portant element, sometimes for one 
reason, sometimes for another. The 
contract, of course, specifies a date 
for completion, Usually it contains 
a penalty clause against delay, which 
is no good unless there is a bonus 
clause providing for extra pay to 
the contractor in case of early com- 
pletion. Such clauses, I have found, 
are usually unsatisfactory to owner 
and contractor both: we no longer 
have them. But for all that, we 
reckon a lot on the time element. 


6é N instructive case lately came 

to my attention. Two con- 
tractors were under consideration for 
a certain job, but there was a differ- 
ence of $12,000 in their figures. The 
owner, without careful analysis of the 
two organizations awarded the con- 
tract to the low bidder. 


“He paid heavily for the decision, 
for the conditions under which it was 
finished were disastrous. 

“The contractor was unable to 
start on time. There were serious 
delays after he did start, because he 
was not organized to handle and syn- 
chronize the various operations, Fi- 
nancial arrangements that the owner 
had made, contingent on completion 
of part of the work by a certain date, 
fell through because of the contrac- 
tor’s failure ; new negotiations had to 
be undertaken. There was a total 
cash loss on this account, and on 
account of interest and rents, of ap- 
proximately $50,000. This was not 
the worst of it, however, for the 
transaction resulted in the loss of 
confidence of a group of men who 
had planned, if the first building was 
successful, to erect a number of simi- 
lar buildings. The whole scheme 
fell through. 

“This is not a far-fetched case. 
Actual construction cost is only one 
element. The ideal construction 
economy formula, in my judgment, 
would read something like this: a 
proper actual cost, plus finishing the 
job on time, plus complete co-ordi- 
nation with the owner’s business 





program. The last is of high im- 
portance. 
“Sometimes such co-ordination 


takes most careful planning. We 
have a case now, for example: we are 
putting up a new office building for 
an automobile manufacturer. It is 
going up on the site now occupied by 
an assembly shop. The latter is to 
be shifted to another location and 
accommodated with temporary quar- 
ters, after which a permanent as- 
sembly shop will be built. Mean- 
while, work in both office and 
assembly shop has not been inter- 
fered with; not an hour’s time has 
been lost on account of construction. 

“Occasionally, as in the case of the 
Hupp buildings, where not merely 
one building but a whole program of 
plant construction was involved, our 
men have found it useful and neces- 
sary to study the whole production 
layout, and become pretty fair pro- 
duction men themselves.” 

In order to carry out the program 
conceived for his own _ business, 
Everett Winters perfected a type of 
organization probably unique in the 
construction industry. 

“The prime difficulty of the con- 
tracting business,” he went on, “‘is 
its complexity. There’—pointing— 
“is a fairly simple type of office win- 
dow. Looks and is modest enough. 
But before that window can be put 
in place by the contractor three dis- 
tinct sub-contractors must know 
every dimension and detail govern- 
ing their own part of the work, also 
all dimensions governing the other 
two. These three in this case are the 
marble cutter, sash manufacturer, 
and carpenter. Furthermore, the con- 
tract schedules of all three must be 
planned, and maintained, so that each 
of them can come in and do his part 
of the work at the proper time, with- 
out delaying others or being delayed. 


667° HAT is an easy case. Multi- 

ply by at least a thousand the 
details involved in putting a single 
window in place, and you get some 
measure of the complexity of erecting 
a good-sized building. The wonder, 
when you come to think of it, is not 
that contractors sometimes fail to fin- 
ish jobs on time, but that all the de- 
tails are ever all kept track of and 
assembled into the completed struc- 
ture. But the principle of control at 
the root of all organized effort en- 
ables us to solve the problem satis- 
factorily: if one small set of details 
can be organized, watched, directed, 
controlled (and even a clerk on 
routine can do that much), it follows 
that a much larger number of details 
can likewise be organized and con- 
trolled. It is merely a matter of 


multiplication—or, if you please, sub- 
division. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Busy Men often 


prefer to “See” you by ‘[elephone 
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Your customers are busy people. There are times 
when they prefer that you visit them by telephone. 
You save their time as well as your own. 

A sales executive does 77% of his out of town 
business by telephone. He says, “‘you get the undi- 
vided attention of the man you are calling. Without 
any preliminary conversation, you are right down 
to basic facts. Think also of conserving the time 
of the buyer.” 

Many such practical experiences have grown out 
of the Key Town Plan. As your business in the larger 
towns grows and takes more and more of your 
salesmen’s time, why neglect the smaller towns? 
Keep up your contacts; cover them by tele- 
phone from the larger towns. The Bell System 
has prepared a national and regional Key 





Town Map, which may be procured free upon re- 
quest to your local Bell business office. 

Study these key town maps to learn the most effec- 
tive method of reaching your market by telephone— 
the modern way to meet competition. Cover more 
towns. Make more contacts. Use classified telephone 
directories to uncover new outlets. Develop each ter- 
ritory with savings in cost. 

The quickest way to make the calls from each key 
town is by Sequence Lists. 

The Bell System Credit Plan makes it unnecessary 
to carry cash for the calls. It helps keep a record of 
all contacts. 

Ask the local business office today for 
complete information. Bell Telephone Service 

. Quick... . Inexpensive .. . . Universal. 


Mention os “Forbes” insures good service 
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“You remember the fable of the 

farmer who gave his quarreling sons 
a bundle of sticks to break. Not one 
of them could do it. Then the farmer 
opened the bundle, and taking the 
sticks separately, broke them easily. 
So with this multitude of details. We 
break them up into comfortable 
groups and have no trouble handling 
them. With a sufficient organization, 
it can be done easily; and the inter- 
esting fact we discovered is that 
economy can be secured far more 
easily by a clerk in the office keep- 
ing records than by a man in the 
field handling actual materials. 
_ “We organized from A to Z to 
control details; to watch and follow 
up. Jobs are not so often held up, 
when delays do occur, by some im- 
portant thing going wrong as by slip- 
ups on little, ignored details—angle 
irons fail to be at the place where 
they are expected and needed, and 
possibly the result is a delay of a 
week for all hands on a million-dol- 
lar building. Just such things can 
and do happen. They constitute the 
hazard of construction contracting. 

“It would be tiresome to describe 
our follow-up system in detail, but I 
have given the principle on which it 
is organized. We prefer to spend 
money on office follow-ups rather 
than lose money by field delays. 


66 NE detail will help to give the 

whole picture. There are 
‘change orders,’ so-called, on every 
job. The architect draws the plans, 
the owner approves them, the con- 
tractor starts to carry them out. But 
before it is too late somebody gets a 
different idea about something and 
they decide to alter it. That means 
that all sub-contractors affected by 
the change must have new drawings, 
to be prepared by the architect. Here 
is a fertile source of delays, a splen- 
did place for alibis to germinate. 

“Tt is customary procedure for the 
sub-contractors to deal direct with 
the architect in getting these changed 
plans through. Perhaps the sub-con- 
tractor forgets or neglects to send 
his shop drawings through when he 
should. Perhaps the architect is slow 
about making the changes. Eventual- 
ly the general contractor checks up, 
but the sub-contractor clears himself : 
‘I couldn’t go ahead. Jump on the 
architect : he’s to blame. Why didn’t 
he send me back my drawings?’ 

“Or, the architect: ‘He’s talking 
through his hat. He never even got 
those drawings to me until day be- 
fore yesterday.’ 

“It’s a merry life for the contrac- 
tor, until he weakens! 

“But (and this is what I am driv- 
ing at) organization can correct just 
such matters, even though in erecting 
a building there may be hundreds of 
‘change orders.’ We have a plan and 
progress department. We have the 


sub-contractor clear his drawings to 
the architect through this depart- 


ment; the architect in turn sends 
them back through the same depart- 
ment. And we keep the dates. 


“We do more. We follow sched- 
ules. We organize and systematize 
routine, in other words, so as to fol- 
low through and stop delays before 
they start. We have proved often 
enough that the best time to scotch an 
alibi is before it is hatched! 


6¢ ea can arise through fail- 

ure in respect to any of the 
thousands of details. There can be 
trouble, for example, about receiving 
shipments. Here again we go after 
delays before they start. This same 
department checks up on all alleged 
shipments. It justifies its existence 
by catching a few such instances as 
the following each month: A certain 
manufacturer sent word that a needed 
shipment was on the way. He gave the 
car number. That alone, fortunately, 
did not satisfy us that the goods were 
moving ; never does ; we always check 
up to make sure. In this case the car 
had not even started, in spite of the 
manufacturer’s assurances. He knew 
the number of the car in which he 
was going to send the material, and 
hoped, by giving it to us four days 
before the goods were actually ready 
for shipment, to throw the blame for 
his own failure on the railroad. 





They Remember Him 
By JOHN FLETCHER 


HENEVER I feel as if the 

skies were falling down upon 

me, I go sover to the office of a 
friénd of mine and just sit. 

In the-earlier days of his business 
this man traveled for a house of 
which he is now one of the heads. 

If, in those days, he had just done 
the specific task imposed upon him 
he would have called on the buyers 
who handled his merchandise and let 
it go at that. But he went a step fur- 
ther and began to make friends of 
everyone who had anything to do 
with the handling or selling of his 
goods. 

Every stock-girl and saleslady in 
the departments he visited came to 
know him and like him. He treated 
them as if they were worth knowing. 
Some of these girls have become im- 
portant buyers, and they haven’t for- 
gotten the friend of their struggling 
days. 

When they are in the New York 
market, they go, as if by instinct, to 
buy from their friend. Any hour of 
the day I can slip into his office and 
be sure that I will be bathed in an 
atmosphere of smiles. His memory 
is unfailing, for each one to him is 
“Mamie,” “Lizzie,” “Jenny,” “Katy,” 
and “Mary,” and he in turn is 
“Arthur” to all of them. 
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Quite often it is necessary to 
get out in the field in person 
to learn the reason for expected de- 
lays and to forestall them if possible. 
Last year the marble quarries were 
slowing-up on us. An officer jumped 
on the train, found out what was 
wrong, and fended off the threatened 
trouble overnight. 

“The customary method of hand- 
ling all the details connected with a 
construction job is to leave them to 
the superintendent charged with the 
particular construction job. But we 
feel that he has more important 
duties to perform; so we take this re- 
sponsibility of following sub-contrac- 
tors off his shoulders, and concentrate 
it for all jobs in the home office. 
There, we find, it can be handled 
with the utmost efficiency, by ex- 
perts. 

“But office and field are intimately 
co-ordinated. Every week, during the 
course of a construction job, we hold 
field meetings, in charge of an officer 
of the company, which are attended 
by all sub-contractors then active on 
the job, or soon to be active, by the 
general superintendent, and some 
others. Progress is checked in 
minute detail. Reasons for delays 
are discussed, problems of co-opera- 
tion between sub-contractors threshed 
out, and a course of action is mapped 
out for each detail. The minutes of 
the meeting are written up and copies 
sent to the owner and architect, as 
well as to the sub-contractors; and 
you may be sure that no sub-contrac- 
tor who earnestly desires future busi- 
ness persistently falls down on his 
share of the work and the promises 
he makes in meeting. This check-up 
means that the longest possible time 
for a delaying factor to remain un- 
noticed is one week.” 


HE complicated routine in the 

office designed for handling these 
delay-producing details has been 
standardized and printed in a copy- 
righted pamphlet for use within the 
company. A few lines from the 
Preface are significant for quotation: 


In the building business, no detail is so 
small that it is not of supreme greatness. 
Nothing is unimportant. . . This system 
contains methods that have worked out in 
practice over the period that this company 
has been operating. In printing it we have 
in view the following aims: . 

TO HAVE THE BEST PRACTICE in all depart- 
ments put in writing for the benefit of all 
employees. 

TO AVOID REPEATING ORALLY by putting in 
writing all instructions from which there 
are no exceptions. 

TO MAINTAIN THE POLICY OF THIS FIRM— 
Namely, that the best work in the long run 
will bring us the most profit, success and 
satisfaction. 

Maintaining this system has been con- 
tributing to our success and in many in- 
stances has helped us to secure business 
without competition. . . 


Truly, the story of Everett Win- 
ters is fresh proof of the ancient 
truth that he who is faithful in little 
things shall be given charge of great. 
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Thermos Jug and Tray of Bakelite Molded. American Thermos Bottle Co., New York, Manufacturers. 


“Eye value” of Bakelite Molded 


is a definite 


HE mere fact that a Thermos bottle 

would keep hot liquids hot, and cold 
liquids cold, was once considered so re- 
markable that these bottles would sell 
regardless of their appearance. Today, 
with vacuum bottles commonplace ar- 
ticles in most homes, the appeal to the 
eye has become a primary buying motive. 


Recognizing the importance of beauty, 
Thermos Jug Sets are now made of lus- 
trous Bakelite Molded, in a range oi 
colors which includes reproductions of 
mahogany, walnut and maple colorings, 
and in jade green, ebony and gold. Colors 
and finish are unharmed by alcohol and 
fruit juices, or by exposure to light. 


Articles and parts of Bakelite Molded are 


selling aid 


formed in a mold, and almost any design 
or shape may be accurately reproduced. 
The material is so attractive in appear- 
ance, and so practical in production, and 
so serviceable in use, that it has been 
adopted for making thousands of differ- 
ent articles. Booklet 43M “Bakelite 
Molded,” an interesting description of 
the material and its uses, will be mailed 
promptly on request. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied 
applications of Bakelite Materials combined 
with eighteen years’ experience in the develop- 
ment of phenol resinoids for industrial uses 
provides a valuable background for the co- 
operation offered by our engineers and research 
laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 





A THOUSAND USES 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above be used products made fi materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “ "tote sumserical sign for thay, or united 


quantity It symbolizes the infinite numbe~ of present 


and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's ovoducts © 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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KARDEX forces huge 


masses of filed business 


records to talk— 


through visible color signals 


AN EXECUTIVE who can base his de- 
cisions on a/l/ the facts seldom makes 
mistakes. The trouble is to get a// 
these facts assembled, clearly and 
concisely, at the important mo- 
ment. They can be secured from 
the files of various departments but 
they have to be hunted for. When 
they finally arrive, a huge mass of 
detail must be ploughed through 
to discover essential facts. 

Kardex Visible Records make all 
this hunting and analyzing unneces- 
sary. On them is recorded all the 
essential facts of a business. By a 
simple system of movable colored 
signals the vital elements of every 


K ARDEX V ssth/e 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


i ConTroL Boarp oF AN AEROPLANE: The pilot’s sixth 
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sense. Out of the fog and dark engulfing him, its instruments 
assemble the essential facts about the condition of his motor, 
his air speed and his distance above sea level, and signal them 
to him instantly, continuously and visibly. Any unusual condi- 


condition stick out like 

a lighthouse. They are 
instantly, continuously, unavoid- 
ably visible. 

Kardex provides a complete and 
instant summary for the executive. 
Departmentalized it does the same 
for division heads. 

With Kardex the sales manager 
can visualize the whole sales set- 
up, each territory, each salesman. 

With Kardex the purchasing 
agent controls his buying automat- 
ically. Overbuying or out-of-stock 
conditions are prevented. 

With Kardex the credit manager 
knows instantly the conditions of 
collections. Credit extension is au- 
tomatically safeguarded. 

On the opposite page a close-up 
of a Kardex slide illustrates this 
“control board” feature in the 
sales department, showing how 
the brilliant markers automatically 
visualize each unusual condition, 
making Kardex a managing device 
of the highest order. 

In addition Kardex is a super- 
efficient recording system. Misfiling 


ecords 


THE CONTROL BOARD OF BUSINESS 


A Division of Remincton Ranp Business Service 






tion and its cause flashes its warning. 


the | )ARK 








of records is stopped. Ac- 
curate posting is stimulated. 


‘Correct filing is assured, mistakes 


show immediately. 

Kardex Visible Records pay for 
themselves by saving thirty to sixty 
per cent of clerk time and clerk cost, 
because of their great speed, ac- 
curacy and simplicity of operation. 

These savings are definite and 
readily computed. Yet important 
as they are, they become of small 
moment compared to the assur- 
ance of greater net profits that 
must come from sound executive 
decisions—assured by the Kardex 
“control board”’ principle. 


Send for book giving com- 
plete details 


We shall be glad to send any busi- 
ness executive a book which gives 
a complete explanation of the Kar- 
dex “control board” method and 
its application to every division of 
a business. Just mail coupon. 


Kardex Division, Remington Rand 
Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Dept. F-2) 


Send book giving complete details of Kardex. 
Name 





Firm 





Position 


Address 
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; ConTrot Boarp or A BusinEss: Kardex Visible Records. 
Out of the dark depths of business files the essential facts about 
the condition of its sales, production, inventory and collections 
are assembled on these records and signaled to the executive 
instantly, continuously and visibly by brilliant color markers. 
Any unusual condition and its cause flashes its warning. 
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How Kardex controls 


sales 


While no two firms use Kardex in exactly 
the same way, this close-up view of a 
Kardex sales slide will give you a clear 
idea of its possibilities. The title margin, 
always visible, serves as an instantaneous 
index to the account and flashes essential 
facts. The detailed history of the account 
comes into view the moment the pockets 
are flipped back. If you wish, your present 
card forms can be used in these pockets. 


Individual recap card covers a period of five 
years. Gives all data of a permanent nature. 

Lower card takes care of day-to-day transac- 
tions and orders. When filled a new card can 
be inserted. Necessary information is trans- 
ferred to permanent card. 

The numerals 1 to 6 indicate products handled. 
The (X) over numeral indicates sale to custo- 
mer. Diagonal line indicates customer is a user 
of this product but you are not selling him. 
This is also a check on the salesman to see 
whether he is selling profitable merchandise, 
whether he is selling the full line, and lack of 
X’s indicates his lack of knowledge in selling 
those products. 
fel The brown signal indicates month of last 

purchase. The visible portion is divided 
into 12 months. Move as required. 
‘ee The pink signal indicates time of last call 

of salesman. (Products cannot be sold unless 
they are presented and good customers are lost if 
regular calls are not made.) 
Percentage of increase or decrease in busi- 

™™ ness as compared with previous year is 

shown by red and green signals. 
| |s| Full black signals indicate no sales in over 

a year or—firms never sold. When a sale 
is made it is still exposed in black but shows a 
round hole for a year, so that number of cus- 
tomers gained can be seen at a glance. 

Think what such a control board can mean 
in each department of your business! 


REMINGTON RAND 


Business Service 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Ma- 
chines . . . LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems 
and Indexing Service . . . DALTON Adding 
and Bookkeeping Machines . . . POWERS 
Accounting Machines . . . SAFE-CABINET Rec- 
ord Protection . . . KALAMAZOO and BAKER- 
VAWTER Loose-Leaf ‘Equipment . . . RAND 
KARDEX Visible Records 
Sales Offices Everywhere 





“Trust Busting” 


generally was discouraged. But that 
was not the case. The Sherman 
Law struck here and there but it 
could not sweep back the economic 
tide. Greater and greater “trusts” 
appeared. From the passage of the 
Sherman Act to the end of the cen- 
tury, a period of ten years, approxi- 
mately 150 combinations, capitalized 
at more than $3,000,000,000 were 
formed; but during this time only 
eighteen suits under the anti-trust 
laws were prosecuted. 

No one knew, in the first place, 
what the Sherman Law meant; and 
in addition to that, no one knew what 
these “trusts” were. They were 
something new in human history, a 
new phase of human evolution; and 
although new conditions call for new 
laws, laws must be manufactured out 
of past experience. 

There was nothing in American 
history by which the social signifi- 
cance of this new phenomenon could 
be appraised, and even the Supreme 
Court of the period can be forgiven 
for not knowing much about it. The 
court was steeped in law; but it was 
not, and it was not supposed to be, 
steeped in economics. Yet here it 
was, compelled to act not only as the 
supreme economic tribunal of the 
land, but to interpret events which 
the greatest economists of the time 
did not and could not understand. 


T was as though a group of chil- 

dren, shocked by the observation 
that some of their number were grow- 
ing up, were solemnly to pass a law 
against adolescence. Youngsters do 
many foolish things in adolescence; 
but which actions are foolish and 
which are merely inevitable under 
the circumstances, those who have 
not passed through adolescence are 
in no position to know. Besides that, 
we must remember, it was not the 
foolishness but the phenomenon itself 
against which the law was aimed. 

We must bear this in mind when 
we study the Supreme Court decis- 
ions of this period. The law was 
passed in response to inflamed public 
opinion. Senator Sherman, himself, 
admitted that it was intentionally 
made general and vague, in order 
that the courts might interpret the 
act as seemed fitting and necessary 
to them, and the courts were natural- 
ly reluctant to rush into this un- 
charted field. Consequently, after a 
few decisions had been handed down, 
the law seemed even more vague 
than before. 

President Harrison, moreover, felt 
that he had done his full duty by the 
public when he signed the law, and 
he never mentioned it again in his 
state papers. President Cleveland 
felt that the problem involved might 
better be left to State than Federal 


(Continued from page 20) 


action. In 1896, however, he force- 
fully pointed out the inefficiency of 
the act and declared that it did not 
accomplish its purpose. At the same 
time, he defended the court decisions, 
agreeing with his Attorney General, 
Richard Olney, that since every own- 
ership of property is a monopoly and 
every partnership a “restraint of 
trade,” the courts could not help con- 
struing the act with little uniformity 
and less effect. 

By 1899, the law had aroused such 
general dissatisfaction that President 
McKinley demanded additional anti- 
trust legislation and favored a con- 


HILE America was em- 

ploying all her political 
machinery to preserve the 
old-time competition, from 
1890 until the World War, 
the old-time competition 
faded out. ‘The public lost 
interest in trust busting. 
People seemed to have more 
money to spend than they 
had before. The automobile 
arrived, the Federal Reserve 
System was created, the 
power industry grew as the 
“rule of reason” permitted 
corporations to develop, as 
shown in this rapid survey of 

our industrial transition. 


stitutional amendment on the subject. 
Fortunately, the proposal was re- 
jected; for one can imagine the pre- 
dicament which American industry 
would be in to-day if such a pre- 
cedent had once been set. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the 
proposed amendment contained the 
first official recognition that it might 
be better to regulate business than to 
smash it into its component parts. 

The proposal was made because of 
the confusion resulting from a Su- 
preme Court decision in 1895. This 
was the Knight case, in which the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
which already possessed about 65 per 
cent. of the country’s refining plants, 
was prosecuted for purchasing four 
companies controlling nearly all the 
rest. The case was dismissed by the 
Supreme Court upon the remarkable 
theory, conveniently forgotten later, 
that commerce succeeds to manufac- 
ture and is not a part of it except 
incidentally and secondarily. 

In the Sherman Act, said the court, 
Congress did not attempt “to assert 
the power to deal with monopoly di- 
rectly as such..... What the law 
struck at was combinations, contracts 
and conspiracies to monopolize trade 
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in Panorama 


and commerce among the several 
States or with foreign nations; but 
the acts of the defendants related ex- 
clusively to the acquisition of the 
Philadelphia refineries and the busi- 
ness of sugar refining in Pennsyl- 
vania, and bore no direct relation to 
the commerce between the States or 
with foreign nations... .. there was 
nothing in the proofs to indicate any 
intention to put a restraint upon 
trade and commerce, and the fact, as 
we have seen, that trade and com- 
merce might be indirectly affected 
was not enough to entitle complain- 
ants to a decree.” 

On the surface it would seem that 
such a decision would dispose of the 
Sherman Law; for combinations 
were quite as willing that restraint of 
trade should happen as an “indirect” 
result of their combining as that it 
should be the direct goal. The idea 
from their standpoint was to have it 
happen—whether as a main line or 
a by-product. 

But the decision did not kill the 
law. For the great American public, 
on the other hand, was out for in- 
dividual independence, and it felt 
quite as outraged when this inde- 
pendence was just _ incidentally 
crushed as if the crushing were ac- 
knowledged and deliberate. A great 
clamor, therefore, arose throughout 
the land, and ambitious prosecuting 
attorneys heard it, and there was a 
new era of “trust-busting.” 


T began with the trans-Missouri 

case, in 1897, in which the Supreme 
Court declared the illegality of all 
restraints of trade, whether reason- 
able or unreasonable. Incidentally, 
this decision put a presumption of 
illegality upon all trade associations, 
previously presumed to be legal ; and 
it was a decision under which these 
bodies, whose object has been to elim- 
inate disorder from American: eco- 
nomic life, have ever since been corh- 
pelled to carry on a most precarious 
existence. 

In the Addyston pipe case, in 
1898, the court ordered the combina- 
tion dissolved for the reason that its 
size indicated an attempt to monopo- 
lize trade. In spite of the fact that 
the combination had reduced prices, 
its tendency the court said, “was to 
give the defendants the power to 
charge unreasonable prices had they 
chosen to do so.’ 

In Roosevelt’s first administration, 
the famous Northern Securities de- 
cision compelled the dissolution of 
the combination which James J. Hilt 
had effected between the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railways. Ironically enough, when 
the Transportation Act of 1920 was 
enacted, America was demanding 
that the railroads combine their lines 
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When Advertising 
Declares a Dividend 


ACS sells merchandise profitably only when it 
reaches people who can be sold profitably. Before advertising 
declares a dividend, selling and distributing costs, employment 
conditions in the areas it reaches, and the earning and the spend- 
ing capacity of its prospects, all have their say. 


That is why the American Weekly is earning its place on more and 
more advertising schedules. 


The American Weekly reaches over five and a half million families 
in thriving metropoltan areas—areas where the bulk of the nation’s 
people earn the bulk of the nation’s payroll and spend it Jiberally— 
areas where selling and distributing costs are most compatible 
with profits. 


What Is The American Weekly? 


The American Weekly is the magazine distributed through the 
seventeen great Hearst Sunday newspapers from seventeen prin- 
cipal American cities.* It concentrates and dominates in 485 of 
the nation’s 784 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over. 


In each of 153 cities it reaches one out of every two families. 
In 119 more cities it reaches from 40 to 50% 

In an additional 108 cities it reaches from 30 to 40% 

In another 105 cities it reaches from 20 to 30% 


And in addition, almost 2,000,000 more families read it in thous- 
ands of other prosperous communities—constituting an amazing 
national total of 5,646,898 families who buy and read The Ameri- 
can Weekly—the greatest circulation and the most responsive cir- 
culation of any publication in the world. 


Something to remember when you O. K. the next advertising ap- 
propriation put before you. 
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for public service, and although the 
Sherman Law was still in force, the 
union of these two systems was one 
of the first reforms scheduled. 

Although forty-four anti-trust 
suits were instituted between 1901 
and 1909, President Roosevelt him- 
self began to veer toward a more con- 
structive policy. He instituted the 
Bureau of Corporations, in the new 
Department of Labor and Commerce, 
as a fact-finding body, and became a 
champion of full and free publicity 
in all corporation matter. That 
“combination of capital should be 
regulated and not destroyed” and 
that “we draw the line against mis- 
conduct, not against wealth’ was the 
way Attorney General Knox inter- 
preted the new policy. 

In his message to Congress in 1905 
Roosevelt advocated the “rule of rea- 
son” toward the ever-growing busi- 
ness combinations. “It is generally 
useless,” he said, “to prohibit all re- 
straints on competition, whether this 
restraint be reasonable or unreason- 
able; and where it is not useless, it 
is generally hurtful.” 

This was nearly six years before 
the Supreme Court reached the same 
point of view. In order to do so it 
had to reverse its attitude in the 
Northern Securities case for in this 
case, Justice Brewer had presented a 
separate but concurring opinion hold- 
ing that the anti-trust act applied 
only to such restraints of trade as 
were plainly “unreasonable,” but the 
court sided with Justice Harlan who 
held that the, Sherman Act prohibited 
any and all restraints, and that a 
combination that did so ran afoul of 
the law. 


N the American Tobacco and 

Standard Oil cases, in 1911, the 
“rule of reason” was adopted by the 
Supreme Court, Justice Harlan this 
time vigorously protesting and hold- 
ing still to the opinion which he had 
written six years before and in which 
the court had concurred. 

This was a rude shock to the peo- 
ple of the country because the Su- 
preme Court had again taken a dif- 
ferent position in interpreting the 
Sherman Law. Even though the 
Supreme Court is the supreme 
authority of the land, it was not quite 
the supreme power in these shifting 
opinions. It was amply demonstrat- 
ting that even it had to yield to the 
pressure of economic progress. 

No decision, however, has been 
more widely misinterpreted. It is 
true that the court thus ended its 
criss-cross wanderings of twenty-one 
years in search of a workable for- 
mula by which to apply an act whose 
meaning was utterly unknown to the 
Congress which enacted it. Only its 
purpose was known. Its purpose 
was to placate public opinion. The 
American people hated something so 
violently that it seemed necessary to 
prohibit it; but just what it was they 





hated did not lend itself very easily 
to legal definition. So Congress pro- 
hibited something and left it to the 
Supreme Court to discover what it 
had prohibited. 


T did not prohibit combinations in 

restraint of trade, for combinations 
throughout all these years kept on 
happening. But it did prohibit some 
combinations and it annoyed hun- 
dreds of others, eventually bringing 
about the greatest merger movement 
in history. By the adoption of the 
rule of reason, the court did not ex- 
actly make the law workable, but it 
did give it some practical interpreta- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court, in promulgat- 
ing this very rule of reason, found 
the defendants—the Standard Oil 
Company and the American Tobacco 
Company—guilty. Not, however, be- 
cause they were monopolies nor be- 
cause as monopolies they were unrea- 
sonably opposed to the public wel- 
fare; but because unreasonably re- 
straining competition, they were do- 
ing so by unconscionable methods. 
Under this ruling, the court made it 
plain, there must be a _ reasonable 
amount of competition left in the oil 
and tobacco industries—not reason- 
able from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic interest, but reasonable from the 
standpoint of the intent of the Sher- 
man Law. 

In the very next year, however, 
the “rule of reason” received a severe 
jolt, when the same court ordered the 
dissolution of the so-called “Bathtub 
trust,” although admitting that the 


combination had produced “some 
good results.” But good results were 
not the court’s business. The good 


results had been merely to the indus- 
try and to the users of bathtubs. The 
results to competition were not good ; 
and it was competition, for better or 
for worse, which the court said, the 
Sherman Act intended to protect. 

The Union Pacific-Southern Pa- 
cific combination was __ similarly 
broken up in the same year, although 
it had effected many improvements 
and had not raised rates. But it had 
not improved competition. It failed 
to convince the court, at least, that a 
reasonable amount of competition re- 
mained to satisfy the demands of the 
Sherman Law. In the Reading Rail- 
road case, the court held that the 
power of the combination “regardless 
of the use made of it, constitutes a 
menace to and an undue restraint 
upon interstate commerce within the 
meaning of the Anti-Trust Act.” 
This again shook the confidence of 
business in the doctrine of the “rule 
of reason.” 

There were eighty or more prose- 
cutions under the anti-trust laws in 
the Taft administration, but there 
was no satisfaction in any quarter 
with the results. The laws were a 
constant annoyance to legitimate bus- 
iness, for no one could tell until after 
prolonged and expensive litigation, 
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whether every detail in the consoli- 
dation process was legitimate or not. 
On the other hand, that did not stop 
consolidation. The process, against 
which the laws were originally aimed, 
went on more rapidly than ever. 

President Taft was the first Presi- 
dent to call attention to the funda- 
mental economic aspects of the situ- 
ation; that is, to the economies which 
consolidation might bring about and 
to the public’s interest in these econ- 
omies, particularly in the way in 
which they rendered lower prices pos- 
sible to the consumer. It should be 
remembered, however, that he did 
this as President and as political 
leader of the nation. Later he be- 
came Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court; and in that capacity, he could 
treat the law only as a law; and the 
fact that it might be contrary to the 
interests of consumers would be ir- 
relevant. 

For it was not as a body of con- 
sumers that the public clamored in 
the first place for a law which would 
curb the trusts. It was as a body of 
potential proprietors of independent 
business enterprises; and the Su- 
preme Court seems generally to have 
remembered this. In the famous 
case of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in fact, which dragged on 
from 1911 to 1920, testimony that 
the corporation had not taken advan- 
tage of its favorable position and 
had charged $3 more per ton for 
steel than it might have charged, 
thus permitting competitors to have 
a fair chance, seemed to have much 
to do with the eventual acquittal. 

This even though the Steel Cor- 
poration controlled 50 per cent. or 
more of the steel business. 


ND all these years, from 1890 

until the World War, while 
America was employing all her po- 
litical machinery to preserve the old- 
time competition, the old-time com- 
petition faded out. Even the trusts 
which were dissolved kept on doing 
business, as far as the public could 
see, as successfully as before, and it 
was just as hopeless as ever to com- 
pete with them. 

But the public, instead of becom- 
ing more desperate, forgot. Jt lost 
interest in trust busting and went to 
the ball games. People seemed to 
have more money to spend after the 
trusts had been “crushed” than they 
had before. The automobile had ar- 
rived, and people who were not rich 
were already indulging in this new- 
fangled luxury. 

The old American theories re- 
mained; and during political cam- 
paigns it was possible to work up 
considerable excitement over them. 
But elections, for some reason or 
other, seemed to be less and less im- 
portant. 

Getting the money now seemed to 
be the big idea; and people who 
found themselves now getting real 
money became rather disinterested in 
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ACHINERY IN ‘BUSINESS 


soon will make pen and ink methods 
as obsolete as the cAutomobile has 


made the horse and buggy 






EREVER the saving of time, effort National Cash 


Registers meet 


and money is necessary, machine meth- the needs of all 
ods are replacing hand work. — = 


stores, 
Business offices are looking for easier, 
quicker, surer ways of doing things. 


They want better systems for the handling 
of money. Better methods of accounting and 
analysis. They want permanent, printed 
records that render information not based on 
human calculations. 


They want information quickly—on any 
phase or department for any period of time. 


National Cash Registers are doing these 
things wherever money is handled or records 
kept. 
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A New Orleans department store handles National Accounting Machines 
150 per cent increase in business with an are saving time and money for 
° ° 99 many businesses. 
actual decrease in selling costs” through use 
of National Cash Registers. 


A Newark store saves $262 a month in office 
expense with one National Accounting . 
Machine. 


The Machine Age of business has come. But 
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The National Cash Register Company was oo” mae 
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how others were getting theirs. It 
was not a period of moral awaken- 
ing. Politics seemed to take its place 
once more as just a part of the uni- 
versal game of grab. City govern- 
ments especially became corrupt. 
Usually they were controlled by 
“traction gangs” or by some other 
special interests before whom the 
“people” seemed to be powerless, but 
not particularly desperate. A great 
era of muckraking produced few 
tangible results. 

There was a perceptible reaction in 
1912. It was led by Roosevelt. It 
was against machine politics, against 
corruption and against evil generally. 
But it was not against wealth. 
Roosevelt had discovered that there 
were good and bad trusts and he 
was for the good ones. His five mil- 
lion followers did not agree with 
each other, but they felt something 
in common. So they sang “J will 
follow Roosevelt,’ and they stood at 
Armageddon and battled for the 
Lord. Just what Armageddon was, 
and just what the Lord wanted, 
might be vague: but there was 
something new and thrilling in life 
and they were feeling their way to- 
ward it. 


OOSEVELT was not elected, 

but he so split the Republican 
Party that Wilson, without a ma- 
jority of either the electoral or the 
popular vote, became President. The 
Democratic Party was decidedly not 
the party of business. It was against 
the protective tariff and under Bryan 
it had been committed to the rankest 
monetary heresy. But the Underwood 
tariff, adopted by the Democrats, re- 
tained the protective principle and a 
financial measure of the utmost im- 
portance to our business life was 
passed. This was the Federal Re- 
serve Law. 

American industry had expanded 
to a point which made our financial 
system totally inadequate. Money is 
a symbol of wealth and, where little 
wealth is produced, little money is 
needed ; but where the productive ca- 
pacity is multiplied as it had been 
multiplied in America, there must be 
much more money in circulation to 
keep this wealth flowing. The Fed- 
eral Reserve system accomplished this 
by the simple process, not of expand- 
ing the currency but of making it 
possible. for it to flow back and forth 
throughout the country according to 
where it happened to be needed 
most. 

In other words, co-ordination was 
substituted for competition between 
dollars. Formerly when a dollar did 
the job it was hired to do, it stayed 
around in idleness, just as a local 
electric power plant usually remained 
idle three-quarters of the time be- 
cause there was only one-quarter of 
the time, at most, when the people of 
that community used much light and 
power. But when the banks were 


connected by the Federal Reserve, 
the dollars did their work and ran 
along, exactly as the power plants 
eventually did after they had become 
co-ordinated in our nation-wide inter- 
connecting systems. 

Under the new system, new indus- 
tries found capital more readily, pros- 
perity increased, employment was 
more regular and, even though the 
country still seethed with labor con- 
flicts, ‘Wilson was re-elected in 1916 
by a small but real majority. 

This was not the reason, to be 
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sure, which the voters gave for re- 
electing Wilson. The reason was 
that “he kept us out of war.” For 
America was devoted to peace and 
prosperity. The majority saw no 
sense in the European struggle; and 
if we could not stop it, we could at 
least maintain our “splendid isola- 
tion.” What Europe did was none 
of our business. William Jennings 
Bryan was our Secretary of State. 
The next article will discuss Amer- 
ica’s change since the war, as more 
fundamental than Russia’s. 


Women Stockholders Increasing 


HE possibility that women may 

become prominent in the di- 

rectorates of big industrial 
corporations is raised by the increas- 
ing ratio of feminine stock owner- 
ship. Recent figures compiled by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
show that women now constitute 
50.39 per cent. of its stockholders. 
Since their average holding is not 
so large as that of the male investors, 
however, the women _ stockholders 
control anly 35.06 per cent. of the 
stock. 

According to the railroad analysis, 
there are now 77,243 women stock- 
holders on the corporation’s books. 
The significant feature of this fig- 
ure is that it indicates women owners 
are increasing faster than the men. 
In the last six months period studied 
the total increase was 10,692, of 
whom 4,918 were men and 5,574 
were women. The total number of 
stockholders is now 153,294, making 
the ownership of the Pennsylvania 
the most widely diffused of any 
great railroad system. 

Virtually every large banking in- 
stitution has recognized this rela- 
tively new source of capital by the 
establishment of women’s depart- 


ments. These are widely used in 
connection with the routine services 
of the banks, but in a great many in- 
stances it has been found that once 
women become investors they seek 
the same sources of information as 
are available to men. 

Corporation executives are show- 
ing signs of a growing recognition 
that women stockholders are more 
desirable in some respects, than men. 
In most instances it has been found 
that women are less likely to sell 
their securities for speculative pur- 
poses, depending on the dividend in- 
come and the appreciation of value. 
Their holdings, therefore, have more 
of a stabilizing effect on stock prices. 
This is particularly notable in a fall- 
ing market. 

In the opinion of many banking 
men it is only a question of time un- 
til the trend now in full swing to- 
ward the employment of women in 
new industrial executive capacities 
gives them the necessary experience 
to serve on boards of directors. 
Nearly every large industry has 
found that women have much to 
contribute toward merchandising 
plans, particularly when style is in- 
troduced.— William Edge. 


How Macy’s Measures Workers 
(Continued from page 24) 


tion not only finds a job, suited as 
far as possible to the exact capacities 
of the applicant, but it reaches out a 
scientific helping hand in the months 
and years to come, so that every pos- 
sible potentiality of the employee may 
be developed. 


HE question naturally arises, 

then: Will modern industry, not 
simply one modern store, adopt the 
scientific program which has proved 
so successful here? Will it try, as 
Macy’s does, to find out what each 
applicant for work is good for? And 
will it find, as Macy’s has found, that 
almost everybody is good for some- 
thing? 

Obviously, Macy’s can not hire 
everybody. But is there not a place 
in modern industry somewhere for 
all who want to work? And if mod- 


ern industry should employ modern 
science to find these places, and if, 
like Macy’s, it should follow up the 
act by scientific efforts to develop the 
spirit of co-operation, would it not 
find that such a course would pay? 

There is a school at Macy’s the 
year round. Twenty-five teachers 
are employed, constantly’ initiating 
new employees into the mysteries of 
this new existence. When new meth- 
ods are adopted in the store, new 
classes are necessary in the school. 
For it is a real school. It does not 
exist to provide a general education. 
It exists to explain the world they 
are living in to those who are living 
in it, and to help everybody, day by 
day, to function in that world. 

Is it visionary’ to wonder when 
modern industry, as a whole, will 
develop such a school ? 
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Mahon n Steel Roof Deck 


You, as a business executive, are interested in 

savings such as this—you are also vitally interested 
in building permanence and firesafety into your 
industrial buildings. Take for example, a build- 
ing of the type and size shown above. On this 
building, through the use of Mahon Steel Roof 
Deck, a net saving of $3,000 was effected in 
the supporting steel alone. This remarkable 
saving was made possible by the extremely light 


roof load represented in this modern steel roof 
construction. Weighing only 5 Ibs. per square 
foot, including insulation and roofing material, the 
MahonSteel Roof Deck offers to industry the max- 
imum in economical construction of permanent, 
firesafe roofs. Let us send you our folder showing 
comparative figures on typical buildings designed 
to carry Mahon Steel Roof Deck—versus other 
types of permanent, firesafe roof construction. 


Write today for our folder “Facts and Figures” 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Branch offices in New York and Chicago. Representatives in all principal cities. 











Mahon Steel Roof Deck, when 
installed, provides a smooth, 
straightawa surface for the a 
plication of an y type of insula- 
tion or roofing material. 
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replaced by motive power for farm 
implements, they are also being re- 
placed by trucks for hauling. As 
radio sales to farmers increase, truck 
sales likewise increase as farmers 
have learned the advantage of being 
able to hustle produce and live stock 
to market centers instantly the radio 
reports a change in market prices. 

“The Reo Motor Car Company 
looks for an orderly conservative in- 
crease in truck sales for 1929, back- 
ing up its opinion by an increase of 
310,000 square feet of floor space at 
our Speed Wagon plant. New uses 
for trucks are being discovered every 
day. Business establishments are 
learning that their houses are being 
judged by the delivery equipment 
they use. Apparently we are pass- 
ing into the era of de luxe body 
equipment. The demand for im- 
pressional delivery service is bring- 
ing that about. 

“With the adoption of four-wheel 
brakes and six-cylinder motors by 
nearly every truck maker, we are 
quite certain that the truck practic- 
ally solves its own traffic problem. 
Another million of modern trucks 
will reduce the traffic congestion and 
hazards instead of increasing them. 
There seems to be no immediate solu- 
tion to the congestion problem from 
the standpoint of road engineering. 
Therefore the modern truck that can 
keep up with passenger car traffic is 
solving it for itself.” 


A. KAUFMAN, sales man- 
e ager for the Fargo Motor Cor- 
poration, calls attention to the fact 
that high-speed and light-weight have 
been achieved without a sacrifice of 
long life in the motor truck—an es- 
sential point in the reduction of costs. 
“The general effect of lighter and 
faster models of automotive delivery 
equipment in industry is a quickening 
of delivery methods and an important 
reduction of delivery costs,’ says 
Mr. Kaufmann. 

“It is only in the case of large 
loads, all bound for the same unload- 
ing point, that large delivery units 
can compete, in point of ton-mile 
costs, with the lighter and faster units. 
At all other times, there is economy 
in maintaining more units of less 
capacity. The organization that is 
thus equipped operates only the fa- 
cilities needed instead of having ex- 
cess capacity rumbling around the 
streets. 

“Leaders in all lines are turning 
to the new lighter and faster models 
for the sake of quick and flexible 
service. Smaller loads, more trips 
—and each trip direct to a few ad- 
jacent points—has become the order 
of the day. Everywhere we find a 
change of attitude from the idea of 
bulky delivery equipment making 


(Continued from page 16) 


long circuitous trips. Nowadays the 
receiver will not wait until tomorrow 
for something he ordered this morn- 
ing. He doesn’t have to. He has 
only to look around to find a sup- 
plier who will deliver at once—with 
light, fast equipment. 

“Tt was felt for many years that 
long life in a truck was to be se- 
cured only through the use ot bulk 
and great weight in chassis, engine 
and engine parts. These notions 
are only now beginning to be obso- 
leted. They are being proved wrong 
by the success of sizable fleets of 
light models now produced by prom- 
inent passenger car builders. De- 
pendability for hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles is to-day an estab- 
lished fact regarding some of the 
lighter and faster models. 

“Appearance is now taking on an 
importance in the choice of delivery 
equipment. There have recently 
been developed some commercial car 
bodies of sensational beauty. The 
best designs in passenger car styles 
now have counter parts in the com- 
mercial car field. 

“Their suitability is indicated by 
the genuine flood of enthusiasm with 
which they are being received. Their 
smartness reflects high credit to the 
enterprise whose name is painted on 
their sides. It carries a kind of 
prestige for the securing of which 
business houses are making serious 
efforts. 

“Industry in general is turning to 
the lighter, faster models. And se- 
curing faster, more economical de- 
livery, thereby. The leaders, how- 
ever, are asking for something in ad- 
dition—for distinction in appear- 
ance.” 


N the opinion of Paul Seiler, 

president and general manager of 
the General Motors Truck Corpora- 
tion, we are facing stabilization of 
the motor truck industry. This will 
follow the general adoption of poli- 
cies designed to eliminate such abuses 
as excess allowances. 

“Our expectations for 1929 ad- 
vances in the truck business,” says 
Mr. Seiler, “particularly with respect 
to ourselves, are based upon the 
progress of the industry itself in 
1928 as well as upon the progress 
that we have made during the cur- 
rent year. The industry as a whole, 
starting this year, is progressing to 
new high volume for the entire his- 
tory of the truck business. The 
marked upward trend of the Gen- 
eral Motors Truck Company busi- 
ness started in 1927, one year ahead 
of the industry, leading this year to 
a new peak for this company. 

“This year we will have increased 
our domestic truck sales approxi- 
mately nine and one-half million 


dollars over the previous years, which, 
in itself, showed nearly as great an 
increase over 1926. We have in- 
creased our major dealers some 40 
per cent. this year, and have been for- 
tunate in increasing the efficiency of 
our dealer organization approxi- 
mately 163 per cent. over 1927, 

“We have succeeded this year in 
co-ordinating our entire manufactur- 
ing activities in the one big, new 
plant in Pontiac, and have produced 
a greatly improved line of trucks, 
coaches and taxicabs. We have a 
tremendous value in the words ‘Gen- 
eral Motors’ in our corporate name 
and are, of course, in position to 
take advantage of all the General 
Motors Corporation proving ground 
and research laboratory facilities. 
We have the prestige not only of 
Buick and Pontiac names in two ser- 
ies of our trucks where we use these 
engines, but also have the great pres- 
tige that previous Pontiac and Buick 
powered models have _ brought 
through their exceptional perform- 
ance. . 


‘667 N other words, the progress that 


this company has made, par- 
ticularly in the last two years, backed 
by the tremendous resources referred 
to, gives great promise for our prog- 
ress in the years to come. 

“In addition to the factors already 
mentioned, the establishment and en- 
forcement this year of our policy 
among all General Motors Truck 
factory branches of no excess allow- 
ances on used truck trade-ins is one 
more reason why our business should 
continue to grow in the future. Wild 
trading has been a vicious practice 
prevalent in the automotive business 
for years. It has brought hidden list 
prices on new merchandise or else 
prices ‘watered’ in anticipation of ex- 
cessive allowances on trade-ins. This 
has resulted, too, in a fictitious used 
car operation with actual losses to 
manufacturer, dealer and consumer. 

“The General Motors Truck Com- 
pany’s announcement that °there 
would be no more excess allowances 
for trade-ins has brought not only 
indorsement from our dealers organ- 
ization but also from truck users and 
from competition. Some manufac- 
turers have already and others surely 
will establish similar ‘no excess al- 
lowance’ policies, thus placing com- 
mercial transportation on a much 
higher plane, thereby insuring great- 
er progress than has been possible 
even during the period when ‘horse 
trading’ has been the rule rather 
than the exception. 

“We will launch in 1929 a much 
more comprehensive and greatly in- 
creased sales and advertising pro- 
gram that we feel confident will con- 
tribute to the increase of our busi- 
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We furnish an example of Sticking To It 


AsipE from our Secretary, who is a 
comparative newcomer of a mere 14 
years at Robbins & Myers, all of 
our chief operating officials came 
here direct from college or business 
school, and have never worked any- 
where else. Not that we haven't 
had tempting offers and other in- 
ducements to go elsewhere. Nor 
that we are so very old, either; for 
though Robbins & Myers as a com- 


pany is over 50, we're all about 30 
to 45. But this has always appealed 
to us as our business, and with a 
fine plant, good workmanship all 
around us, and customers sending 
in enough new problems to 
keep us on the alert, we can’t 
think of a worthier, happier, 
lifetime job than this building 
electrical motors the Robbins 
& Myers’ way. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in de-igning, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 





Partial List of Apparatus to which Robbins & Myers Motors have been successfully applied 





Adding Machines 

Advertising Displays | Conveyors 
Air Compressors Dental Lathes 
Baker’s Machinery Dish Washers 
Blowers Driers 


Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 
Churns Folding Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 
Coin Counters Hoists 


Confectioner’s Machinery Humidifiers 





Movie Projectors 
Ironing Machines Portable Tools 

Labeling Machines _ Printing Presses 

Oil Burners = arid Equipment 

Office Appliances icket Selling Machines 
Organ Blowers Vacuum Cleaners 
Mailing Machines Ventilating Fans 
Machine Tools Unit Heaters 

Meat Choppers Washing Machines 
Milking Machines Wrapping Machines 
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ness in 1929 over 1928 of one-third 
to 50 per cent., at least, carrying us, 
we believe, to a still higher position 
in the industry as a whole. The 
theme of our entire sales extension 
program will be our pledge to the in- 
terests of Better Delivery, Better 
Commercial Transportation, through 
study of consumer needs in product 
and in service, with a closer under- 
standing and exchange of ideas be- 
tween those who make trucks and 
those who use them, which will, we 
are confident, result to the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. 

“There is no question in our minds 
with regard to General Motor Truck 
progress in the future, and while we 
cannot be so specific concerning the 
entire industry, still we do feel that 


Why Ford Raised 


STORY which gives the lie 
A to the oft repeated charge 

that repetitive machine op- 
erations found in mass production 
dehumanizes men is told about the 
installation of the five-dollar-a-day 
wage rate by Henry Ford some 
years ago. Incidentally, it offers 
ground for some interesting specula- 
tion as to one of the reasons for the 
recent difficulties of another indus- 
try. 
“Nvhen the production figures of 
Model T began to reach higher fig- 
ures than had ever been experienced 
before in mass production records 
for an article of like character, the 
Ford organization found increasing 
difficulty with the application of cost 
reduction plans worked out in the 
experimental laboratory. Ideas that 
had been put to every possible the- 
oretical test and cross checked by 
practical mechanics somehow failed 
to yield, in the shop, the results an- 
ticipated. 


N this situation Ford made his 

own survey and came to the con- 
clusion that a higher standard of 
what might be called sixth-sense skill 
was necessary in the average of his 
shop-workers. The five-dollar-day 
was announced in the expectation— 
instantly realized—that it would at- 
tract a higher type of mechanic, or 
even of machine tenders who had 
learned something about what prac- 
tical men call the “feel” of metal. 

As a consequence it has been es- 
timated by one labor authority that 
upwards of fiften thousand men 
from the great skilled labor pools 
of New England moved to Detroit 
within the year after the first an- 
nouncement, and most of them got 
jobs with Ford. 

“All of these men,” said this au- 
thority, “were traditional mechanics. 
Some of them traced their heritage 
back four or more generations. Most 


commercial transportation is so fun- 
damental in the interests of civiliza- 
tion that the major companies, at 
least, in the truck business will con- 
tinue also to show great progress in 
1929. Increased road improvement 
mileage of recent years plus many 
very ambitious good roads programs 
for 1929 are fundamental reasons 
why the entire commercial transpor- 
tation industry will continue to grow. 
Present day buying habits, which 
have resulted in small stocks and 
rapid turnovers, have very vitally af- 
fected the recent increase in truck 
usage, and will unquestionably also 
bring still further expansion in dis- 
tribution by trucks of the world’s 
goods for distances not competitive 
to or economic for the railroads. 


By Forrest Dunne 


of them were without very much 
technical education of the character 
obtainable only from text books, but 
they had developed a definite re- 
sourcefulness or knack in the har- 
dling of tools and machines which 
comes only from experience. 

“In the Ford plant—as in others 
—it had been found that after the 
process has been applied it is simple 
enough to train men to perform the 
production operation, but that a 
great deal depends on the applica- 
tion and the training. Men without 
experience followed orders implicitly 
—and failed to get the desired re- 
sults. 


66 RAINED men of the char- 

acter sought were personally 
interested in their jobs. For genera- 
tions they had been handling tools 
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“Another very vital reason for an 
optimistic outlook is that any basic 
industry not only is affected by but 
also represents a definite contribu- 
tion to prosperity. The decided up- 
ward trend of the automotive indus- 
try—both passenger car and truck— 
this year has brought with it pros. 
perity for many people and many 
other industries to so marked a de- 
gree that we believe all will combine 
to insure a continuation of prosper- 
ous progress. 

“These observations are founded 
on fact, not theory, and we hope that 
they will be of benefit and help to 
the great majority of our population 
who are not only interested in, but 
also vitally concerned with the prog- 
ress of this basic industry.” 


Wages 


and machinery. They made minor 
adjustments and changes, or sugges- 
tions for them, in order to make 
their own work more attractive. In 
this manner the operation of apply- 
ing new ideas was speeded up at a 
tremendous saving in time and in- 
crease in production. 

‘Machine work is tiresome only 
while the operative is not interested 
in improving it. But this is just as 
true of any other job. Ford dis- 
covered the fact and profited thereby 
—and it was not long until the tex- 
tile industry and others in New Eng- 
land began to experience difficulties. 
You can teach a man the technique 
of any operation so that he can ex- 
plain clearly and lucidly how it 
should be performed, but every em- 
ployer of men knows that this does 
not constitute the ability to perform 
it himself. What that requires is ex- 
perience.” 


Watch Out for Swindles 


(Continued from page 21) 


for them to refuse access to the books 
until they have had an opportunity 
to investigate the record of the stock- 
holder making the demand. 

Another new wrinkle in question- 
able stock promotion is the activity of 
some of the old “tipster sheets” with 
regard to issues listed on the more 
reputable exchanges. Previously they 
contented themselves with giving 
only casual attention to such stocks 
and devoting most of their rosy-hued 
predictions to their low-priced pets, 
either unlisted or listed on an ex- 
change of dubious reputation. 

Now some of these sheets have be- 
gun to select stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange whose pros- 
pects are none too good but in which 
they see the possibility .of a rapid 
move if they can enlist sufficient 
public interest. — 


They take options on the stocks, 
then bombard their “sucker lists” 
with misrepresentation, glowing 
promises, telegrams and _ personal 
telephone calls, and proceed to sell 
out their previously accumulated 
holdings to their “public.” The radio 
has been used to broadcast the “tip” 
on such an individual issue. 

There is still another sharp-shoot- 
ing plan. This consists in selling 
strong bank stocks on the instalment. 
plan. Shortly after purchase the 
buyer is approached in an effort to 
have him switch from his bank stock 
equity into the particular “pup” 
which the organization is promoting. 

Beware of high-pressure salesman- 
ship, unsolicited telegrams and tele- 
phone calls and general hurry-up 
methods of stock selling. 

“Before You Invest—Investigate.” 
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ATCH the snorting tugs take 
W one of the big ships out into 
the stream. 

Sometimes it’s a tough job. When 
the tide is running strong the liner 
will drop down the river stern first 
before the tugs can catch her. She 
moves with imponderable force. 

But the tugs know their business. 
A couple of them hustle around aft 
and push their noses against the 
giant’s stern. Another takes a line 
from the starboard quarter and puffs 
industriously toward mid-stream. 
Soon the headlong dash is checked, 
and as the current catches the mon- 
ster’s nose, she pivots around on her 
heels and heads downstream. 

The tugboat looks pretty small be- 
side an ocean liner. It can handle 
the bigger ship because it has sense 
enough to step back, see where she’s 
heading, then pick the right spot to 
take hold. That is where the pres- 
sure is applied. 

There’s a lot in tackling a job 
right—The Lamp. 


* * * 


The man who cannot think is not 
an educated man, no matter how 
many college degrees he may have 
acquired Henry Ford. 


* * * 


God should be four things for 
the human soul. He gives the law 
which we must obey. He is the 
goodness which we must achieve. 
He is the wisdom which we must 
revere and trust. And He is the 
Person whom in mystic union we 
love—the Rev. Dr. Samuel Schul- 
man. 

a 

The moment a question comes to 
your mind, see yourself mentally tak- 
ing hold of it and disposing of it. 
In that moment is your choice made. 
Thus you learn to take the path to 
the right. Thus you learn to become 
the decider and not the vacillator. 
Thus you build character—Helen 
Van Anderson. 

* * 6 

Genius begins great works, labor 

alone finishes them.—Joubert. 
* * * 


Every time you’ve a task before 
you, examine it carefully and take 
exact measure of what is expected 
of you. Then, in order to execute it 
properly, make your plan and create 
for yourself a method.—Marshall 
Foch. 

From E. S. Saul, Seattle, Wash. 

* e.e 


If you would trust men, you must 
train them.—Thomas Jefferson. 


{| 


ON LIFE AND 
~ BUSINESS ~ 


Do your work—not just your 
work and no more, but a little more 
for the lavishing’s sake; that little 
more which is worth all the rest. 
And if you suffer as you must, and 
if you doubt as you must, do your 
work. Put your heart into it and 
the sky will clear. Then out of your 
very doubt and suffering will be born 
the supreme joy of life.——Dean 
Briggs. 

“as 

Life is like a game of cards. You 
must play the game with the hand 
that is dealt you. The greatest 
glory, after all, is winning with a 
poor hand, and the greatest disgrace 
is losing with a good one.—Ex- 
change. 

es 

Good will to others is constructive 
thought. It helps build us up. It 
is good for your 
body. It makes 
your blood purer, 
your muscles 


whole form more 
symmetrical in 
shape. It is the real 
elixir of life. The 
more of such 
thought you attract 
to you, the more 


life you will have.—Prentice Mul- 
ford. 


lonians 5:21. 


ite text? 


* * 


Now think what a godsend it 
would be if there were some device 
that would ring a bell when we turn 
out a sloppy piece of work, or auto- 
matically give us a kick when we use 
only about a quarter of our energy on 
our job.—Exchange. 

x ok Ox 


Surely pessimists are just people 
without any root to them.—Sir 
James M. Barrie. 

es 


Incredible power can be created 
by the scientific development of ma- 
chines, but it may easily become a 
power for the suicide of modern civ- 
ilization. The agencies of religion 
and the character-forming sciences 
must prevent it. As we look into 
the future, religion must be supreme 
in the hearts of men or we can see 
no future for modern life.—the Rev. 
Dr. Minot Simons. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and we 
will send you a Forbes book if your con- 
tribution is printed. If not composed by 
you, state source of quotation. 
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ROVE all things. 
stronger, and your PROVE ohn quel —Thesea- 


Sent in by B. B. Lancaster, Clarks- 
burg, W. V. What is your favor- 
A Forbes book is pre- 
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HERE is just one condition on 
which men can secure employ- 
ment and a living, nourishing, profit- 
able wage, for whatever they con- 
tribute to the enterprise, be it labor 
or capital, and that condition is that 
some one make a profit by it. That 
is the sound basis for the distribu- 
tion of wealth and the only one. It 
can not be done by law, it can not be 
done by public ownership, it can not 
be done by socialism. When you 
deny the right to profit you deny the 
right of a reward to thrift and in- 
dustry.—Calvin Coolidge. 
From L. V. Heljeson, Mitchell, So. 
Dakota. 


* * * 


No man becomes great by acci- 
dent. A man gets what he pays for, 
in character, in work, in energy. 
There are few 
really fine things 
which he cannot get 
if he is willing to 
pay the price. Men 
fail, as a rule, be- 
cause they are not 
willing to pay the 
price of the things 
they want. They 
are not willing to 
work hard enough, 
to prepare thoroughly enough, to put 
themselves heartily into what they 
are doing.—Hamilton Mabie. 

. & & 

Success or failure in business is 
caused more by mental attitude than 
by mental capacities—Walter Dill 
Scott. 


Hold fast 


x * * 


The reason why so many fail is 
because they will not make the sac- 
rifices of time, of pleasure, of com- 
fort, demanded by success. - 

Another word for “failure” is 
“selfishness”—the fear that if you 
work overtime or do more than you 
must, some one else besides yourself 
will benefit—U. S. Senator Couzens. 

x * * 

Of all inventions, the alphabet and 
the printing press alone excepted, 
those inventions which bridge dis- 
tances have done most for civiliza- 
tion.— Macaulay. 

x ok x 

The gigantic corporate form of 
business, suspected and _ harrassed 
during the years of its evolution, is 
now accepted as not only useful, but 
necessary.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

x * x 

The man who has accomplished all 
that he thinks worth while, has begun 
to die—Ernest T. Trigg. 











USINESS appears to 
have resumed its normal 
stride after the usual 
seasonal let-downs for inven- 


tories at the turn of the year. © 
General conditions continue to 
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ng News 


now at the highest level seen 
since May of last year. 

The motor industry reports 
a gratifying sales response 
from the public as a result of 
the various national motor ex- 





augur well for the future and 





industry is running a good 
deal higher in the beginning 
of 1929 than at the outset of 
last year. 

According to preliminary 
calculations 1928 set up new 
high records for all time in 
such items as bank debits, 
power production, wage rates, 
chain store sales, mail order 
sales, department store sales, 
building contracts, automobile 
output, steel production, busi- 
ness profits, savings deposits 
and corporate financing. 


RACTICALLY all im- 

portant industrial indexes 
showed a good gain over the 
previous year, even if they did 
not set up new high records. 
The only important lines that 
display decreases for last year 
are carloadings, employment, 
wholesale trade, imports, soft 
coal output, petroleum produc- 








The News Summary 
Commodity Prices in Strong Ad- 
vance 50 
Senate Approves Anti-War Pact.... 58 
High Records of 1928............. 46 


Army Plane Sets New Endurance 
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Wage Incomes High.............. 52 
German Debt Commission......... 58 
Rail Net Continues Gain........... 46 
Brokers’ Loans Near Record...... 47 
Tariff Hearings Continue.......... 58 
World Wheat Output Larger...... 54 
Air-Minded Cities ................ 50 
Rubber Prices Advance............ 51 
World Corn Crop Down.......... 54 
New Dictator in Europe.......... 59 


Non-Stop Round-the-World Flights? 48 
Canada Sets New Records 


hibits now in progress. Or- 
ders taken during the recent 
motor show in New York are 
said to have broken all previ- 
ous records. After a neck- 
and-neck race it appears that 
1928 motor output at 4,600,- 
000 units, topped the previous 
record of 1926 by a fair mar- 
gin and thus set up a new 
high record for all time. Op- 
timists are now busy prophe- 
sying United States produc- 
tion will go above five million 
units in the present year. 


ETAIL and_ wholesale 
merchandising has fallen 

' off from the pre-holiday peak 
but is still holding up well, 
bolstered by the usual January 
bargain sales. Average in- 
crease in sales of leading chain 
store systems for last year was 
around 18 per cent. Current 
figures are showing about the 











same, or perhaps a little 





tion and cotton consumption. 
The steel industry begins 


the year with output at a high rate, with prices high and 
firm and with advance orders showing a very promising 
Independents have increased 
their rate of operation moderately and the whole industry 
is running at about 84 per cent. of capacity, or a gain of 
nearly 15 per cent. above the same period last year. De- 
spite high operating rate the Corporation has reported a 
gain of over 300,000 tons in unfilled orders which are 


prospect for the future. 

















Net Profits Continue Large. Car Load- 
ings Recover From Lowest in Years. 
Traffic Increase Coming 


NE operating railway income of all 
Class I railroad systems for the 
month of November, last year, is re- 
ported at $113,694,856, according to a 
recent statement of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. ‘This figure shows a 
gain of a little better than 30 per cent. 
over the corresponding month in the 
previous year, according to that report. 

The net profits of major American 
railroads for November, 1928, showed its 
usual seasonal decline from the $166,- 
000,000 reported in October, which 
month set up the highest net ever turned 
in fora single month in American rail- 
way history. 

The November figures for 1928, how- 
ever, compared with only $86,708,399 in 
the same month of 1927, according to 





smaller gain. 
Machine tool sales and or- 


ders for heavy machinery are reported in large volume. 
Activity has been increasing in these lines at a gradual 
rate for many months past but the real spurt began late 
last year and has continued into 1929. 






the Bureau of Railway Economics. The 
latter figure is apparently revised from 
previous net for November of 1927, re- 
ported at over $118,000,000. 


Last Year Near Record 


ROSS income for November, 1928, 
is reported at $531,000,000, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent. over the previous 
year, while operating expenses decreased 
a fraction of a full per cent. Taxes paid 
were materially higher than in 1927. 
Total net railway operating income for 
the first eleven months of last year is 
thus placed at about $1,100,000,000, or 
moderately better than the $1,085,000,000 
reported for the entire year of 1927. This 
means that if earnings for December of 
last year were only equal to those in the 
same month of 1927, net profits for all 
Class I systems last year will total 
around $1,155,000,000 and will thus ex- 
ceed the records of 1927 and 1925, plac- 
ing last year’s earnings second only to 
the high record for all time of $1,232,- 
000,000 set up in 1926. 





_ Railway equipment demand is also showing the first 
signs of substantial improvement noted in a long time. 
Locomotive and car manufacturers are much encouraged 
over new orders and advance inquiries. 


Latest weekly 


. loadings of revenue 
freight are very close to the lowest lev- 


els reported for many years. The final 
week of last year took a nose-dive to 
only 667,586 cars loaded which not only 
established the anticipated low-point for 
all of 1928 but also set up a new low rec- 
o-d for about five years past. 

The final week of the year is the 
lowest from a seasonal standpoint but 
the decline at the close of last year was 
the most severe witnessed since the post- 
war depression. Loadings have recov- 
ered rapidly once more and are back 
around 900,000 cars per week, indicating 
that the reason for the abrupt decline 
previously was perhaps the triple holiday 


tendency resulting from Tuesday holi- 
days. 


Increased Loadings Expected 


eeeents of the Shippers’ Regional 
Boards indicate an expected advance 
of nearly 5 per cent. in railway traffic 
for the first quarter of 1929, compared 
with the same period last year. The 
Ohio Valley and the Allegheny districts 
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show the largest anticipated gains while 
the largest decline is expected in the 
Central Western belt. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
has ruled that back dividends on Wa- 
bash Class A stock, which is non-cumu- 
lative, must be paid off before common 
dividends may be paid. The decision is 
important in railway precedent but has 
been appealed. 




















Interest Rates Slow in Recession. 
Statistics on Broker’s Loans, Bond 
Offerings and Bank Clearings 


HE course of the money market has 
Tien largely as anticipated during 
the opening month of 1929. Rates have 
eased off rather rapidly and sharply 
from the high record figures quoted 
around the turn of the year, but on the 
other hand they have not eased off as 
rapidly or as sharply as was the case 
in other recent years. 

Call money rates have shown the wid- 
est variation. Following the high record 
level of 12 per cent., the rate has eased 
off somewhat irregularly during the past 
month to around 7 per cent., but is still 
considerably higher than at the same 
time last year. 


: 2 Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

errr: Serre 7% 8% 4% 

coe 2 7% 7% 4% 
Commercial paper......... 5% 5% 4 

New York rediscount..... 5 - 3% 


Time money and commercial paper 
have held fairly steady, with perhaps a 
slight tendency toward further ease. 
Perhaps the most important change in 
general interest rates during the past 


month has been the small advance of a 
quarter of 1 per cent. in the yield rates 
on bankers’ acceptances. Practically all 
of the longer maturities have been ad- 
vanced and 60-90 day bills are now 5 to 
434 per cent. 

Various explanations are offered for 
the advance, which is probably more 
significant than would appear on the 
surface. In some quarters it is heralded 
as a forerunner of another increase in 
the Federal Reserve discount rates, while 
the more optimistic see in the rate re- 
vision merely an effort of the Federal 
Reserve banks to interest the larger 
private banks in the general bill market 
by giving them a better yield on such 
acceptances. Early indications seem to 
be that the higher rates have not lured 
the banks into any very. heavy buying 
of acceptances and there are rumors of 
still further advances in such rates. 


Brokers’ Loans 


ROKERAGE loans have been fluc- 

tuating irregularly and in a com- 
paratively narrow range of late. Fol- 
lowing the tremendous increase of nearly 
$350,000,000 for the first week of 1929, 
changes have been rather small. The 
latest report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York shows total loans to 
brokers at around $5,315,000,000, com- 
pared with the high record for all time 
of $5,395,000,000, set up in the week 
ended December 5th, 1928. 

The New York Stock Exchange places 
total loans to brokers at $6,440,000,000. 
This figure represents an increase of 
nearly $50,000,000 in a month and sets 
up a new high record in the New York 
Stock Exchange reports on such loans. 
As usual, most of the loans are on de- 
mand and only about $700,000,000 of the 


total are on time. 
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The gold movement appears still to 
be in favor of this country, but it would 
seem that such small balance of imports 
is being fairly well offset by continua- 
tion of previous earmarkings of New 
York gold for foreign account. The 
latest monthly figures on the movement 
of gold show an import balance of a 
little over $20,000,000, practically all of 
which was imported into the United 
States from Canada. At about the same 
time the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has announced that about $25,000,- 
000 of gold has been earmarked for a 
foreign purchaser, generally supposed to 
be France. 


Bond Offerings 


To bond offerings for 1928 are 
indicated at over $5,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures. The larg- 
est quarter was the second quarter of 
1928, when total bond offerings were 
$1,765,000,000. Such offerings fell off de- 
cidedly in the third quarter and came 
back only moderately in the final quar- 
ter of the year to a little less than 
$1,000,000,000. For the entire year public 
utility bond financing was the highest 
classification, with over $1,325,000,000. 
Foreign bond offerings were next, at 
around $1,300,000,000. Next came state 
and municipal, industrial, farm loan and 
railroad bond financing in that order. 

Bank clearings for 1928 set up a new 
high record for all time at nearly $635,- 
000,000,000, according to preliminary re- 
ports. December clearings last year 
also set up a new high record for any 
previous single month, at over $61,000,- 
000,000. Total debits for the entire year 
were about 14 per cent. higher than in 
1927. 

Current debits to individual accounts 
continue far ahead of the previous year 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 


The factors considered are: Agriculture, 
industry, employment, trade, money, and 
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“‘Budget Control” 
What it Does and How to Do it 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


Sixteen fundamental reasons for a real 
Budget in business, just how each part of 
the Budget should be prepared, and then 
the principles of its effective operation—are 
clearly set forth in this little book. 


Originally printed four years ago, twenty- 
five thousand copies of ““Budget Control’’ 
have since been distributed. The favorable 
reception widely accorded it by business 
men, educators and the press, has led us 
to provide a second edition, enlarged and 
brought up to date. There are forty pages 
and six exhibits. Mailed on request of 
nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING 
BOSTON ERIE 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE MIAMI 
RICHMOND TAMPA 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI sT. LouIs DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
HUNTINGTON OMAHA 


NEW ORLEANS 
AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 
DENVER 
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and the most recent weekly totals are 
running over $4,000,000,000 per week 
ahead of 1928. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1929 1928 
New York...... $14,324,455,000 $10,382,095,000 
OO ee ,068, 24,558,00 
Philadelphia 808,540,000 687,949,000 
Cleveland ...... 915,458,000 847,051,000 
Richmond ..... 379,523,000 344,411,000 
OO” 369,340,000 340,468,000 
ee Serer 1,847,130,000 1,701,818,000 
eee 410,665,000 357,827,000 
Minneapolis .... 212,951,000 188,240,000 
Kansas City.... 383,470,000 347,517,000 
MNES “Gin s.510.0'5 2 252,839,000 205,949,000 
San Francisco.. 1,076,787,000 922,306,000 
WE: cennwkct $21,879,325,000 $17,150,180,000 
Time Money Eases from Year-end Peak 
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Two Rector Street 








E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


‘Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $150,000,000 


New York 
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U. S. Army Plane Sets New Records for 
Flight Endurance Through Air Re- 
fuelling. Non-Stop Round-the- 
World Flights? 


TT outstanding feat in aviation thus 
far in the new year has been the 
performance of the long-heralded Army’s 
mystery plane, the Question Mark, which 
broke all previous records for endurance 
flight by man, in either heavier or lighter 
than air machines. 

Cruising over the Los Angeles district 
around the middle of last month, the great 
tri-motored Fokker remained aloft and fly- 
ing for a little over 150 hours, or about 
6% days. The flight was made possible by 
the signal success of repeated refuelling 
operations in the air. Gasoline, oil, food 
and other supplies were transferred with 
practiced ease from the “tender planes” 
to the Question Mark. 


Non-Stop Round the World 


HE demonstration of the feasibility 

of refuelling while in flight has 
opened up tremendous possibilities in the 
aviation field. Both in Paris and in the 
Unied States plans are now being for- 
mulated for the possibility of non-stop 
round-the-world flights. 

The air carnival at Miami, Florida, has 
closed in a blaze of glory and the meet 
is reported a signal success. The festivi- 
ties were opened by dedication of the city’s 
new and modern air-port, included all 
kinds of stunts and races, to say nothing 
of a visit from the Navy dirigible Los 
Angeles, and ended with the opening of 
the new air mail route from Miami to the 
Antilles. 

Pan-American Airways is the chief 
sponsor and operator of the new service 
and now has a fleet of large planes operat- 
ing on regular schedules for mail and 
passenger service between Florida and 
Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Cuba, and San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 
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ANSAS CITY advertising does not confine itself 

to corporate limits. Within the territory are raw 
materials and manufacturing advantages of a highly 
diversified nature ... many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. Kansas City un- 
dertakes to tell the story of the entire territory to in- 
terested manufacturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territory prospers. 


It is a territory of 21 million prosperous people, 15 
million of them reached from Kansas City at lower 
transportation cost than from any other metropolis. 


It is a population earning 10 billion dollars annually, 
or one-fifth of the nation’s annual income. 


'..but an E 
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It is a territory that depends on Kansas City for 
prompt and economical servicing. 


It is an area reached quickly and thoroughly from 
Kansas City by rail, highway, air and water, with ade- 
quate and efficient transportation facilities. 


It is a producer of the raw materials necessary for 
almost any industry. 


Kansas City is earnest in the belief that economic distribution 
demands the manufacture within the territory of as many of the 
commodities it consumes as practicable. 


“The Book of Kansas City Facts” tells the truth about the 
Kansas City area, its market, its raw materials, its labor, its fuel 
and and its other advantages. A copy is available free of charge, 
as well as a confidentially submitted survey of market and pro- 
duction possibilities for any individual industry. 















Chamber of Commerce o 


Not just a city 
but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 

. » many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the entire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territory prospers. 


Opportunity Here 
Awaits These Products 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing ++» Aircraft 
and Accessories +77 Hosiery 77 Dairy 
Machinery ++’ Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus -v* Furniture ++ Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics’* Millinery:++ 
Wallboard -*: Insulated Wire and Cable+++ 
Moulding of Bakelitey:Radio Equipment - 
















KANSAS CITY 
“tall T 


Industrial Committee, Room 342 


Kansas City, Ma. 
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Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me, without obligation, “The Book of Kansas City Facts.” 
Name 
Address 


State 
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Busy—He takes a short-cut 
to sound investments 


—so can you 


In these “high pressure” days 
vou must make every working 
minute count. Instead of shop- 
ping leisurely as you did a decade 
ago, you now save time by set- 
tling on one reliable house in each 
line—be it clothing, jewelry, fur- 
niture, or investments. The 
National City Company makes 
it easy for you to handle your in- 





vestments on this time-and- 
worry-saving principle. It main- 
tains offices in over fifty leading 
American cities for the conven- 
ience of busy men. Just telephone 
our office nearest you when you 
have funds to invest or wish 
market quotations or other in- 
vestment information. Ourexper- 
ienced men will gladly help you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 

















Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 
Sent for three months 
without charge 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Write for BTI 


Guttag Bros. 


16 Exchange Place 


New York 
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ERONAUTICS DIVISION of the 
A Department of Commerce reports 
that the United States had 16,667 miles of 
airways operating as of December Ist, 
last year, and that regular schedules of 
all services, including air mail routes, now 
call for just under 40,000 miles of flight 
per day. 
Airport Cities 


A list of cities making airport invest- 
ments was issued as follows: 


NAR fa ocd ctescvins Seatac oats $550,000 
errr 1,550,000 
RE OP TAMECISCDS oa. ..5 0.5 cna gvsia dae 1,000,000 
Chicago ....... Bais Cohaads< OTe 1,850,000 
ENRON (8/2, ccs citi a's. Sado ayes 2,000,000 
St. Josep CMO.) .oci6 os accw.e 200,000 
SD Glos cx a caine ce kl 650,000 
Oe ee ee 1,220,000 
SEE. Ana Mibag oo wos sn cua 160,000 
gg OP COC eae WRIA ges 1,075,000 
GRE MVIOBER asics stead cu00cetegs 175,000 
REI Ae ee ae 155,000 


Pilots Licensed 


HE Department has also announced 

that there are now, 4,690 pilots li- 
censed in the United States, in which num- 
ber are included 34 women. Temporary 
licenses for flying bring the total to about 
5,200. California and New York lead in 
number of licensed pilots, followed in 
order by Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Texas. 

The Postmaster General reports that 
during December of last year the Air Mail 
Service carried 537,000 pounds of mail, 
compared with only 166,000 pounds in the 
same month of 1927 and with less than 
40,000 pounds two years ago. Air mail 
volume increased 120,000 pounds in De- 
cember, or a gain of 26 per cent., over 
the previous month. 

Late in the past month Willys-Overland 
Corporation sponsored the largest indivi- 
dual shipment of air-mail on record. It 
consisted of 30,000 pounds of advertising 
literature and required 30 mail planes. 

















Commodities in a General and Strong 
Upward Movement. Corn Leads 
Grains Higher. Rubber Jumps 


arene tis the irregularity around 
the beginning of the year, there was 
a slight downward trend in general com- 
modity prices, which gave way around the 
middle of the month to a powerful up- 
ward movement. The advance’ has con- 
tinued in good fashion and prices for the 
most important commodities have not only 
retraced their previous declines but gen- 
erally show good gains over the prices 
current at the beginning of 1929. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index... 192.365 193.543 192.849 
Bradstreets’s .. 12.9651 13.1479 13.5732 
Bureau of Labor 96.7 96.7 96.8 


The monthly indexes are too far be- 
hind the calendar to reflect the recent ad- 
vances in commodity prices and the most 
important of such figures agree on some- 
what lower levels. 

The weekly indexes are a little closer 
to the picture and have begun to reflect 
the recent movement with moderate gains. 
The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities, based on 1926 
average prices as 100, is still fluctuating 
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in a narrow range but has displayed mod- 
erate increases in recent weeks. The latest 
figure is around 97.2, compared with 97 
in the previous week, and with 96.8 as the 
December low. The Fisher index has been 
holding closely around 97 for the past 
couple months and fluctuating in an un- 
usually narrow range. 
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HE grain markets have contributed 

largely to the general strength in the 
commodity list and practically all of the 
standard staples show material increases 
over the prices current several weeks ago. 
The general advance since around the 
middle of the past month has been steady 
and rapid. 

Wheat has stepped into second place for 
once so far as strength is concerned and 
shows a gain of only a few cents per 
bushel. Corn has come rapidly to the fore- 
front on continuation of very strong and 
active buying apparently from all sources 
at once. Corn prices have advanced al- 
most sensationally in recent weeks and 
most of the future options show gains 
of from 5 to 8 cents per bushel over the 
quotations prevailing less than two weeks 
ago. Rye, oats and the lesser grains have 
not been quite so strong but also show 
considerable advances from their previous 
figures. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





ff a ee $1.22 $1.21 $1.30 
GON, BE. sedssscccccsscs 97%, 91% 91% 
Oe ee ee 501% 48% 554 
Cotton, Mid. May ...‘,...20.00 20.22 19.10 
RIM <i sseceawennesssccuis 6.10 6.00 7.00 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio J 17% 14% 
E. CMR cs cicdissvcineece : -0520 .0580 
SS OS eae F 33.00 33.00 
Tram, Gi. PeRcck.ccescce i 20.25 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ........33. 33.00 33.00 
ME. Guabieecctetcssns oo 6.50 6.50 
REE cise aebo se docu eae ’ 16.25 14.12 
Zinc, E. St. Louis i 6.35 | 
EERO ARES i 49.87 55.25 
Rubber, May scseccccsese 21.7 18.30 40.20 
Crude Oil, Mid-Con...... 1.21 1.21 1.22 
SGROGIEE Ganogs-tuconcseseas 18 18 or 


Cotton prices have been somewhat ir- 
regular and trading has not been nearly 
as active or excited as in the grain market. 
After reaching a low point early in the 
past month, cotton has not recovered in 
the style displayed by the grains and cur- 
rent prices are just about back to the pre- 
vious levels and little more. 


Rubber Spurts 


pears the most important move- 
ment in the miscellaneous commodi- 
ties has been the spectacular strength in 
the rubber market. Just about the. time 
when authorities were calling attention to 
the healthy stabilization of prices for 
crude rubber, heavy buying developed in 
London. The purchasing movement was 
rapidly taken up in this country and the 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you meet your prospective 
In-Laws ... for the first time... 


be nonchalant . . . Light a Murad. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 They taste just like they did 20 years ago 

















A. D. MENDES AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Announce the change of their name 
to 


Mendes, Bell and Whitney 


INCORPORATED 


Twenty Pine Street New York 


cM 


January 2nd, 1929 
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Standard for 
light weight mailings 








air mail —Ten sheets to the ounce. 
7 ~ — Indispensable for fast mailing 
of sales information. 


—Ideal for all longedistance 
correspondence. 

—Available in many colors. 
Economy in weight. 


—Save postage on bulk 
correspondence. 
—Save valuable filing space. 


for business — Distinctive 
and unusual —rugged cockle 
finish — substantial for the 
typewriter. 





Send for Samples and “Facts About Thin Papers’? 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO., Turners Falls, Mac. | 























Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 


and principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


Fenner & Beane Building - - New Orleans 
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New York Rubber Exchange broke all 
its records for volume of trading, as well 
as for width of the advance. 

Future prices for crude rubber options 
showed advances of as much as 150 points 
in a single day. Trading set a new high 
record, and although the market has been 
hectic and nervous, the general level of 
prices shows an advance of around 3 cents 
per pound since the middle of the past 
month. 

Following the rapid spurt early in Janu- 
ary copper prices have steadied once more. 
The market is firm, however, at the newly 
established high level of 1634 cents per 
pound and copper prices show an advance 
of nearly 4 cents per pound over quota- 
tions current a year ago. 

Price movements in the oil industry have 
been rather mixed. No very general 
change has taken place, but among the 
individual changes there seems to have 
been a tendency toward higher prices for 
crude oil and somewhat lower prices for 
gasoline. 
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Ford Plants Take On More Men for 
Six-Day Week. Wage Incomes 
Highest Since 1920 Inflation 


RD plants in the Detroit area have 
recently begun to take on additional 
men for eventual reaching of a six-day- 
per-week schedule. Under existing policy 
Ford employees work only five days a 
week so that increasing the working 
time means taking on of about 30,000 
additional men. 

When the plan is completed it is an- 
ticipated that production will be in- 
creased from a theoretical capacity of 
6,500 cars per day to 8,750 cars per day, 
or a gain of around 30 per cent. in pro- 
duction. 


Wage Income Record 


yATIONAL Industrial Conference 
N Board has recently issued one of its 
exhaustive and authoritative reports in 
which it states that income of industrial 
wage earners last Fall reached the high- 
est levels witnessed since 1920, a period 
of inflation. The report was based on 
returns from 1,500 manufacturing es- 
tablishments, employing an average of 
around 800,000 workers. 

The report also stated that employ- 
ment in the manufacturing industries 
stood last Fall at the highest level 
reached since April of 1927. The wage 
situation is said to have been marked 
by a decided degree of stability, fluctu- 
ating within a range of only 5 per cent. 
since 1923. 




















Wheat Exports Show Slow Recovery. 
World Production of Wheat and 
Oats Higher. Corn Crop Declines 


HE cotton market opened the new 

year with a declining tendency and 
even the fairly good recovery witnessed in 
recent weeks has been able merely to 
cancel the earlier declines and present 
quotations show little change from those 
current around the beginning of the year. 
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; The complete line of Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches 
which Dodge Brothers have been manufacturing and selling 
under the name of Graham Brothers now take the name of 


their makers—Dodge Brothers. 


‘hese 'l'rucks, Buses and Motor Coaches have always been 
powered by Dodge Brothers engines. For years they have 
been built of Dodge Brothers parts in Dodge Brothers plants 


according to Dodge Brothers standards. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches are sold, as they 


always have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere. 


For Power, Speed, Safety, Economy, Fine Appearance and 
Dependability, Dodge Brothers Trucks, Buses and Motor 
Coaches will continue to merit that high public regard which 
impels keen businessmen to buy them at a rate of more than 


a million dollars’ worth a week. 


Dopce BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


BUSES AND MOTOR COACHES 
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INK that 
FADES 
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La Salle Street, Chicago 
looking North from Jackson Boulevard 


fom Thats Why Important 
SANFOROS Records are Usually 
at Written with 


SANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for TO Years* 











WHAT If THE WORLDS 
GREATEST MONEY=MAKER? 


i is compound interest. It works for every- 
body, all of the time. It is no respecter of 
persons. Whoever givesit the means of starting, 
—which is a small amount of money put out at 
interest,—will reap a rich reward. This can be 
accomplished so easily through Baird & Warner 
bonds. 


—it is at the command of all 


Though you may have but 
$10 per month to invest at 
six percent, allowing the in- 
terest to compound itself, 
you will be surprised and 
immensely pleased with the 
rapidity with which your 
money grows. 
























BUY BAIRD &« WARNER BONDS 





BAIRD & 
WARNER 
Chicago 
Please send me a 
copy of *‘The Applica- 
tion of Real Estate Know- 
ledge to Real Estate Bonds.” 


You 
should have 
a copy of *“*The 
Application of Real 
Estate Knowledge to 
Real Estate Bonds.”’ 


It will be sent free 


Name 

















‘BAIRD & WARNER, Inc. = CHICAGO 


134 §. LASALLE STREET 
$02.444444444444446404 
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Annual reports on the cotton market 
from Manchester show that raw cotton 
prices during 1928 were generally on a 
higher level than in 1927. With regard to 
American cotton, the average spot price 
for midling on the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change during 1928 was 10.90d, compared 
with 9.52d in 1927. The highest price was 
12.52d on July 6th, 1928. 


COTTON PRICES STABILIZED 


= (SPOT QUOTATIONS in CENTS per LB} 
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Average price for Egyptian spot cotton 
in Liverpool during 1928 was 19.20d, com- 
pared with only 16.82d in 1927. The high- 
est price touched for Egyptian cotton was 
21.95d on April 16th, 1928. 


















































Wheat Exports Gain 


SS dar irwlogeane conditions have been only 
fairly favorable toward the Winter 
wheat, crop during the past month. Around 
the beginning of the year there was con- 
siderable complaint that individual dis- 
tricts had no snow covering or that it 
was insufficient to protect the new grain 
from the cold. There have been later re- 
ports of heavy snowfall, but temperatures 
have been considerably below normal. 
Wheat exports appear to have been run- 
ning under normal in the closing months 
of last year and in some cases were only 
about half of the foreign movement for 
corresponding months of the previous yea1 
It is now indicated that the export move- 
ment is gaining satisfactorily and United 
States grain shipments are again running 
around 4,000,000 bushels per week. 


‘World Crops Larger 


T HE Department of Agriculture re- 
ports 1928 wheat production in forty- 
three countries of the globe at 3,597,482,000 
bushels, or an increase of 4.9 per cent. over 
the 3,427,836,000 bushels estimated in 1927. 
The same source estimates world pro- 
duction of corn in eighteen countries of 
the Northern Hemisphere at 3,280,000,000 
bushels, or a slight drop of less than 1 per 
cent. from the production of 3,305,000,000 
bushels in the same countries for 1927. 
World production of oats is estimated to 
show a gain of nearly 10 per cent. over 
1927, while world production of rye shows 
an increase of a little over 5 per cent. 














Cuban Shipping War Continues as Cun- 
ard Charges Unfair Competition. 
New Liners Building 
B Yes shipping war for Havana trade 

continues between the Ward Line of 
the U. S. Shipping Board and the Cun- 
ard Line of England. The President 
Roosevelt of the American Line is re- 
ported to have beat the best Ward Line 
run by a moderate margin on the first 
rival trips to the Cuban port. 
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Grow 18 Feet Tall 


So faras known, Jack and his famous beanstalk have 
never come out of the fable and down to earth where 
we could have a good look at them. But fabulous 
things have actually happened in the line of stalks, 
right here in the United States and in the year 1928. 


Until about three years ago any sugar cane stalk 
that grew to be 13 feet tall and two inches in diameter 
could consider itself among the biggest of its kind. 
Canes 1 to 1% inches thick and 7 to 12 feet tall were 
more common. 
































But the results of our first year’s experimenting 
with the so-called P.O.J. canes, planted in the rich, 
black muck lands of the Florida Everglades, made 
former record canes look puny by comparison. These 
canes sprang up as the giants of their species, 2 to 
3% inchesin thickness and 10 to 18 feet tall! Sections 
of them look more like jointed fence posts than like 
. ordinary sugar canes. In tons of cane per acre and in 
sugar yield per ton of cane, the P. O. J. stocks in 
Florida have far exceeded the predictions of experts 
who had recognized the Everglades properties as 
among the most fertile and ideally located lands on 
earth, for sugar growing. 






































The Southern Sugar Company has acquired over 
110,000 acres of these rich muck lands; has com- 
pletely drained and planted to sugar cane a substan- 
tial part of its huge acreage; has completed two 
modern grinding mills or “‘centrals’’; and is harvest- 
ing a satisfactory crop for the year 1928. This 
company and the South Coast Company of Louisiana 
are energetically devoted to the important cause of 
developing a large domestic sugar growing industry. 
The interesting story of their work is contained in 
an illustrated booklet which will be sent upon request. 




































THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 






\ THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Wy Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago “ 
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Economic Reports 











American Appraisals are fre- 
quently made to include eco- 







nomic reports setting forth 





not only the cost of reproduc- 






tion and sound value of the 





physical property, but a com- 






plete survey of the business 






from every angle which will 







reveal the economic value 


of the enterprise as a whole. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


















A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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lifts her mickey bridges with electric 
d by 


power 


remarkable rapidity, electricity performs a 
duty otherwise difficult 


speed 


river commerce. This task well accom- 
plished is another significant manifesta- 
tion of 


of this 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 


157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for Year Book This stock is listed on 
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Mi are included in the 
’ Merriam WEBSTER 
such as_ aerograph, 
picture bride, swank, 
zoom, etc. New names 
and places are listed, 
such as Hoover, Arlen, 


Sandburg, Latvia, etc. 


C4 " Constantly improved 
‘ and kept up to date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The “Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among 
government officials, both Federal and 
State. 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 32,000 geographical 
subjects, 12,000 biographical entries. 
Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valuable 
tables. Get the Best 


Send for new richly illustrated pamphlet 





supplie this company. With 


thereby helping 
vehicle traffic without hindering 


dison Service in the daily life 
great city. 


containing sample pages of-the New Inter- 
national—FREE if you mention Forbes. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
ooo oe ee eer 


the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Meanwhile, it is stated that Cunard 
will bring suit against the Shipping 
Board for transfering the President 
Roosevelt from its trans-Atlantic service 
to the Cuban run. It is claimed that 
such action is in violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law and constitutes un- 
fair competition. 

The new motorship, Vulcania, of the 
Cosulich Line, has recently completed 
its maiden voyage. The ship is modern 
in every department and will shortly 
have installed a wireless telephone for 
communication of passengers with land 
stations. 


New Ships Building 


— Ward Line has let contracts for 
the construction of two new ships in 
the New York-Havana service. They 
will be 500-foot, twin-screw, turbo-elec- 
tric, passenger and freight vessels, with 
a speed of 20 knots. Contract went to 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Company. 

Hamburg- American line announces 
that new technical improvements on the 
turbine engine will result in increasing 
the speed of four of the Albert Ballin 
type vessels so that the time of crossing 
from Germany will be reduced from 
nine to only seven days. 














New High Records Established Last 
Year and Prosperity Continues. 
U. S. Has Bulk of Foreign 
Capital Invested 
 gatiananatd prosperity and industrial 

expansion continue at a high rate. 
Preliminary compilations of important in- 
dustrial indexes for last year show a long 
list of new high records and the new year 
is starting out at a rate that promises con- 
tinuation of new records during 1929, 

Out of approximately a dozen important 
indicators at the close of last year only 
one, coal, showed current activity behind 
the previous year and even coal operations 
still displayed a gain of 15 per cent. over 
the five-year average. 

Pig iron production showed a gain of 
150 per cent., steel output was up 33 per 
cent., employment gained 9 per cent., bank 
debits 7 per cent., building permits 23 per 
cent., carloadings 5 per cent., and foreign 
trade 9 per cent. 

In 1924 the wheat crop for the whole of 
Canada was only 262,000,000 buskels. Last 
vear the wheat crop had been increased 
to nearly 500,000,000, and during the in- 
tervening years crop area in the Dominion 
has been increased 2,000,000 acres. With 
a population of only about 10,000,000, 
Canada is now producing crops with an 
annual value of around two billion dollars. 


Foreign Money in Canada 


F yer ssemyey to a recent study of the 
subject by Prof.Taylor of McMaster 
University, total foreign investments in 
Canada at the opening of 1929 stood at 
$5,707,000,000, against $5,666,0000,000 at 
the beginning of last year. Of the total 
funds invested in Canada by foreign coun- 
tries on January Ist 1929, the report 
estimates that the United States had 57 
per cent. and Great Britain 39 per cent. 
the remainder being widely scattered 
among other and smaller countries. Ag- 
gregate of foreign investments in the 
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Rights to subscribe for these Shares are being given to Common Shareholders 
of record. January 15, 1929, and the sale of the Shares is being underwritten. 


199,000 Common Shares 7 ; 
American Founders Corporation 


A MARYLAND CORPORATION 


Successor of American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


Common Shares: No Par Value. Dividends payable February 1, May 1, August 1 and November 1. 


Transfer Agents: Registrars: 
THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK,OF THE CITY THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK OF NEW YORK 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON 


The information supplied by Louis H. Seagrave, President of the Corporation, is summarized by him as follows: 


Company and Business: American Founders Corporation was organized under the laws of Maryland in. 
1928 as successor of American Founders Trust, a voluntary trust organized under the laws of Massachu- 
setts in January 1922. The Corporation is a management and holding organization which supplies invest- 
ment supervision to four investment companies of the general management type International Securities 
Corporation of America, Second International Securities Corporation, United States & British Inter- 
national Company, Ltd., and American & General Securities Corporation. 


The Corporation has a general investment portfolio internationally diversified. The general invest- 
ments, cash and call loans as of November 30, 1928, plus the cash to be received from the sale of 199,000 
Common Shares, exceed $35,000,000 The Corporation aiso owns substantial blocks of the Class B Com- 
mon shares of the four affiliated companies. 


The combined resources of American Founders Corporation and the affiliated investment companies! 
exceed $150,000,000. 


Assets: As shown by the balance sheet at November 30, 1928, after giving effect to the issue and sale 
of 199,000 additional Common Shares, the resources of the Corporation will be $56,750,697 85. Taking the 


investment securities at market quotations November 30, 1928, these resources would be increased by 
$15,929,391. 


Capitalization: The capitalization of the Corporation as of November 30, 1928, after giving effect to 
the sale of 199,000 additional Common Shares, is as follows: 


To Be Presently 
Authorized Outstanding 
First Preferred ($50 par)....... $30,000,000 $14,961,350 
Second Preferred ($25 par).. ... $250,000 . $142,575 
Common (fo pat)... ..6.... 3,600,000 shares 1,794,932 shares 


The Corporation may issue bonds or debentures maturing one year or more from the date thereof to an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the then paid-in capital, surplus and reserves, and may borrow money 
for temporary purposes to an amount equal to 25 per cent of its total assets from all sources. 


Earnings: During the fiscal year ended November 30, 1928, Common Share dividends of 50 cents per 
share paid in cash were earned 3.66 times before Preferred Dividend Reserves. On the average number out- 
standing, $1.81 was earned per share before the reserves and $1.63 after reserves. The rate of net cash earn- 
ings after Preferred dividends on the average net Common Share paid-in capital and paid-in surplus was 
27.96 per cent. 


In addition to cash dividends paid, scrip totaling one.thirty-fifth share was given, having a November 
80 market value of $1.80. Rights were given per share during the year which if exercised were worth $2.70 
at November 30 quotations. The holder of one Common Share, therefore, received during the year cash, scrip 
and rights worth $5. In addition, there was an increase of $9.11 per share in asset value through earnings 
and appreciation in value of investments at November 30 market quotations. 


The outstanding Common Shares of the Corporation are listed on the Boston Stock Exchange 
Legal matters in connection with these shares will be passed upon by Messrs. Seibert & Riggs of New York 





Founders General Corporation | 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. Bond & Goodwin, Inc. 
Bond & Goodwin & Tucker 


INCORPORATED 


January 1929. All statements made herein, while not guaranteed, are believed by us to be accurate. 
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Dominion is estimated at about 19 per cent. 
‘of the total national wealth. 

Preliminary report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics shows that last year 
set up another new high record in the 
value of mineral production, the third 
successive year of new high records in 
this classification. Value of mineral out- 
put during 1928 is estimated at $271,000,- 
000, a gain of over $23,000,000 or nearly 
10 per cent. over the preceding year. 

Value of gold production was 1,870,000 
fine ounces, a small gain; lead was 336,- 
000,000 pounds valued at over $15,000,000; 
zinc was 184,000,000 pounds valued at 
‘ $10,000,000. Copper output increased about 
33 per cent. over 1927 at nearly 96,000 
tons. 




















Hoover Finishes Busy Time in Capital 
and Plans Extra Session of Con- 
gress. Tariff Hearings Continue 


HE results of President-elect Herbert 

Hoover’s busy stay in Washington 
do not show up in proportion since most 
of the weighty decisions then made are 
on confidential matters. 

New names for the Cabinet are rumored 
almost every day but thus far Mr. Hoover 
has not deigned to give an inkling of 
how that important body will stand. 


Extra Session of Congress 


ERHAPS the chief work which Mr. 
Hoover did while in Washington so 
far as popular information is concerned, 
was the definite arrangement for calling 
of an extra session of the new Congress 
for this Spring. Pressure for farm re- 





lief and the feeling that the present slowly 
dying Congress will leave much important 
work unfinished have combined to make 
advisable the extraordinary session. 

It is indicated, however, that the only 
two important questions to be brought 
before the extra session will be farm re- 
lief and the tariff, but it is expected that 
the new President will absolutely insist 
that definite action be taken on both of 
these important topics. The date commonly 
accepted for convening of the extra ses- 
sion is now placed sometime in April. 


Tariff Appeals 


HE Ways and Means Committee is 

still sitting up nights listening to the 
complaints of our large domestic indus- 
tries as they each plead in turn for higher 
tariff protection. Interests of stained 
glass, fats, oils, paints, chemicals, earthen- 
ware, metals, woodworkings, molasses, 
tobacco, beverages and all kinds of agri- 
cultural products have all passed in re- 
view, showing their empty purses and 
their torn and tattered clothes as an evi- 


- dence of poverty, and have pleaded pitti- 


fully for even higher tariff walls, lest 
they perish. 

To date it does not appear that any 
representatives of domestic manufacturing 
producers have asked Congress for a lower 
tariff. And requests for advanced tariff 
rates range anywhere from 1 to 100 per 
cent. Hearings on the tariff revisions will 
continue throughout nearly the whole of 
the coming month. Following are some 
of the remaining schedules. 

Spirits, wines and beverages, Jan. 29. 

Cotton and manufacturers, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1. 

Flax, hemp, jute, Feb. 4, 5. 

Wool and manufacturers, Feb. 6, 7, 8. 

Silk and silk goods, Feb. 11, 12. 
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Papers and books, Feb. 13, 14. 

Sundries, Feb. 15, 18, 19. 

Free list, Feb. 20, 21, 22. 

Administrative and miscellaneous, Feb 
25. 

The Senate has finally approved the 
Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Treaty, after 
long debate. 

















International Interest Focussed on Al- 
lied Debt Funding Committee. 
Germany Reduces Bank Rate. 
Jugoslavia Gets Dictator 


( REPARATIONS—Diplo- 
matic eyes and ears have been turned 
generally toward the question of the ex- 
perts’ committee which will make a study 
of the German reparations and debt situa- 
tion and recommend action to the formerly 
allied Governments, presumably looking 
toward a funding of the German war debt 
through the issuance of long-term indus- 
trial bonds. 


Reparations Committee 


Great Britain has selected Sir Joshua 
Stamp and Lord Revelstoke, Bank of 
England; France has selected M. Moreau, 
governor of the Bank of France, and M. 
Parmentier; Belgium has selected Franc- 
qui, her Finance Minister and M. Gutt, 
banker; Italy will send Pirelli and Su- 
vitch, both experts on international fi- 
nance; Japan has appointed her financial 
attaché in London and a Governor of the 
Imperial Bank of Japan; and Germany has 
appointed Dr. Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank and Dr. Voegler, steel expert 
and Reichsbank official. 























ROM a woman’s viewpoint — or a 


“Where Indian Summer Spends the Winter” 


ome to Sea bland each 


SAINT SIMONS ISLAND, GEORGIA (Midway between Savannah and Jacksonville) 


{| The Island Made Famous by the Recent Vacation of the President | 


to do 40-50-6o in a smooth, fast-stepping car. 


~ 
ARTHUR 
BRISBANE 


says of Sea 
Island Beach: 


“This beautiful 
island off the 
coast of Georgia 
is the Sun Parlor 
the Nation.” 
of lation | 














man’s—this beautiful isle off the coast 
of Georgia is a paradise. For while he’s 
smacking ’em far (and wide) on the 
sportiest of golf courses (velvety grass 
greens) ; or dropping a deer or wild turkey 
in the60,000-acre private hunting preserve; 
or trolling waters that teem with game fish 
...there’s something more for her than 
the “solitary chair” on the beach. 









































There’s horseback riding in tree-canopied lanes. 
There’s tennis. There’s clay pigeon shooting 
not far from the hotel. There’s archery .. . 
and women and children find this so thrilling. 
There’s yachting . .. and motor-boating. There’s 
also a miniature golf course close by the hotel, 
with water-holes to be played with mashie, 
niblick and putter. 












































There’s a five-mile stretch of beach, sand- 
packed and smooth as concrete for one who likes 

























Advance reservations advised 


SEA ISLAND COMPANY 


St. Simons Island, Georgia 
New York Office: Savoy-Plaza Hotel 





The Cloister Botel 
A wonderful hotel in a wonderful setting. Over- 


looks the Atlantic. Service and cuisine un- 
excelled. Diamond-back terrapin, 
oysters and shrimp from our 
own beds; green vegetables from 
the famous Hamilton planta- 
tion; fresh milk and cream daily 
from registered Guernseys. Bath 
in every room. Dancing and 
entertainment every evening . .. 
no dull mo- 
ments. 


A delightful 
home colony 
where cottages of 
unusual charm, : 
attractively fur- The Cloister Hotel 
nished, will lure Sea Island Beach is on 
you to spend the anisland ten miles outin 


Winter. the Atlantic, reached by 
motor boulevard. 
















Write for attractive “ 
booklet illustrating Sea 
Island Beach and the 
Cloister Hotel. 








Telephone : Regent 8872 
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This advertisement is ad- 
dressed particularly to 


Large Building Owners 
and 


Maintenance Supervisors 


With each year comes along the usual 
painting and redecorating season to 
maintain appearance and preservation 
of property. 


Why not consider painting 
by machine ? 


Leading Hotels . . . Office Buildings 
... Schools .. . Hospitals . . . Country 
Estates . . . Apartments and Private 
Buildings now experience the remark- 
able advantages of a BINKS Spray 
Painting Outfit . . saving thousands of 
dollars annually. 


This super-modern method of painting 
building surfaces is rapidly displacing 
the slow, costly hand brush work and 
is recognized the world over merely as 
an event of progress and a benefit to 
all institutions for maintenance painting. 


Usual annual painting costs 


reduced 60% to 80% 


A BINKS Outfit is the most useful and 
indispensable utility to large property 
owners ... no other investment can 
offer greater returns and satisfaction. 


Besides painting wall surfaces ... fur- 
niture of every description can be re- 
varnished . . . relacquered . .. or re- 


painted. All screens about the property 
can be painted in a matter of hours. 
Then there are radiators and so forth. 
If you operate trucks and wagons... 
here is another use for a BINKS Unit. 
You perhaps have a good deal of paint- 
ing and refinishing work now on hand 
which will permit sufficient savings to 
cover the initial cost of a BINKS instal- 
lation. Requires no special experience 
to operate. 


We invite-your request for descriptive 
literature and details concerning addi- 
tional advantages. 


Binks Spray Equipment Co. 
3129 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 
— BRANCH OFFICES — 


New York Detroit 
56 Warren St. 4456 Cass Ave. 


San Francisco 
371 Fifth St. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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A S this is written it appears that Owen 
4.4 D. Young, of reparations fame under 
the Dawes plan, will quite certainly be one 
of the representatives from the United 
States, “Unofficial.” The other member of 
the American delegation is J. P. Morgan 
with alternates in Thomas W. Lamont 
and Thomas N. Perkins, all considered 
exceptionally able authorities on interna- 
tional banking and finance. 


STERLING EXCHANGE TREND 
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REAT BRITAIN—Cessation of doc- 

tors’ bulletins and front-page stories 
on the condition of King George indi- 
cates that he is now on the road to slow 
recovery from his long and dangerous 
illness. 


Foreign Trade Improves 


The moderate improvement in foreign 
trade is being continued and imports last 
year declined moderately to £1,207,000,000 
while exports advanced about 17 per cent. 
from #£614,000,000 to £723,000,000. There 
still remains an unfavorable balance, how- 
ever, of around £500,000,000. 


G ERMANY—Reluctantly perhaps, 
certainly after long deliberation and 
long public anticipation, the Reichsbank 
has finally reduced its official bank rate 
from 7 to 6% per cent. This is the first 
change in the discount rate since October 
of 1927. 


Russian Improvements 


pwnage officials of the Soviet 
have been visiting in America re- 
cently and are negotiating for various 
trade agreements, credits and construction 
of a $175,000,000 subway and waterworks 
in Moscow. Reports indicate a gain of 
around 20 per cent. in large-scale Russian 
industrial output last year over 1927. 
Agricultural production, however, showed 
practically no gain and was almost sta- 
tionary. 

The usually large grain export business 
appears to have failed last year and there 
was a deficit in the foreign trade balance 
of around $100,000,000. 


Another Foreign Dictator 


UGOSLAVIA—O ne more parlia- 
mentary system has gone the way of 
the inefficient. King Alexander has dis- 
solved the Jugoslavian Parliament, sus- 
pended the Constitution of 1928 which re- 
sulted from the World War, and has taken 
unto himself dictatorial powers. The move 
is seen as a temporary one, due to the 
inefficiency of the Parliament, and has 
been hailed by the populace. 
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The 


staggering 
total. of 


wasted © 
minutes 


Check the time squandered 
in your own company on 


the “Buzz and Wait” plan. 


Then think what itwould 
mean to provide Ediphones, 
instantly ready for dicta- 
tion, every minute of the 
business day. 


Your company gains an 
hour a day for the average 
dictator. Two hours a day 
for every stenographer. 
Ediphones pay dividends 
from the first minute. 

Let us prove this at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” 
your City, and ask for the book 


“An Easy Way to Chart Your 
Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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This mansionis built of cinder concrete masonry units, the exterior finished 
with a special oil paint. Mortar joints are visible. The interior is un- 
plastered—its beauty achieved by decoration applied directly to the 
masonry. Residence of Henderson Gilbert, Esq., Bowmansdale, Penna. 
: —Alfred Hopkins, New York City, Archirect. : 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE and Firesafety 
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All walls of this attractive city home are of concrete masonry with white portland 
cement stucco exterior, except the tower which has natural stone facing. Residence 
of J. P. Bowen, Esq., Grosse Pointe, Michigan.— Wallace Frost, Detroit, Architect. 











cHomes of Charm and Beauty 
in Concrete Masonry 


For the fatal mansion on the country estate—or 
the town house—modern concrete masonry con- 
struction offers equal and definite advantages. 


In large homes or small, concrete permits unique 
beauties of design and finish both exterior and in- 
terior. It provides absolute fire safety. It minimizes 
upkeep expense. Its cost per cubic foot is moderate, 
permitting important economies whatever the size 
of the dwelling. 


Householders and architects who are interested in 

the modern trend in the use of concrete for homes 2 
“are invited to write for full information. The 
architectural possibilities of concrete are virtually = 
‘unlimited. Interesting studies and illustrations await. Se 
your request. : 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSO CIATION ~ Chicago 
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Take this low-cost 
vacation tour of the 


Pacific Northwest 


Come out this summer and visit 
hospitable Spokane, Seattle, Taco- 
ma, Portland, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria; see snow-capped Rainier, 
queen of all America’s mountains; 
enjoy never-to-be-forgotten views 
along beautiful Puget Sound; ex- 
plore the flower-filled meadows of 
Mt. Baker National Forest; stop off 
at Glacier National Park, Montana, 
and Waterton Lakes National 
Park, adjoining it in the Canadian 
Rockies .. . Low round trip sum- 
mer fares via Great Northern will 
enable you to visit all these scenic 
vacationlands at no extra cost. 
Ask about free side trip to Van- 
couver, B.C. For illustrated books 
and further information write— 


A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Traf. Mer., Room 725 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 








> tune in. 

on the Great North- 

ern Railway Broad- 

cast every Monday, 

t ey 10:30 P.M., E.T., 

(eo) Sy over Coast-to-Coast 
RTW network of National 
Broadcasting Co. 

A dependable railway 
Sin 
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Faith in Future 

F. C. Rand, president, International 
Shoe Company, interviewed by Forbes: 

“Conditions in the United States seem 
favorable for a good year. 

“Improvements are 
evident in agricul- 
ture; labor, as a 
whole, is well em- 
ployed; railroads 
show increased load- 
ings; building is go- 
ing ahead with 
steady progress and 

. money is in demand 
at high rates—and is plentiful. 

“The unprecedented activity in securi- 
ties, while somewhat speculative, reflects 
the confidence of our people in the con- 
tinued prosperity of the United States.” 


Predicts Good Year 


John N. Willys, president, The Willys- 
Overland Company, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“We look forward with every confi- 
dence that the automobile industry will 
continue to expand both its domestic and 
export activities. 

“The incoming administration is pledged 
to a continuance of the policies which 
have been so beneficial to business during 
the five years of the Coolidge administra- 
tion. Moreover, the president-elect has a 
better knowledge of business all over the 
world than any of his predecessors. This 
is a most helpful augury for our export. 

“Tt is not to be forgotten that the auto- 
mobile export business is steadily growing. 
In 1928 there will be exported ten times as 
many cars and trucks as represented the 
total output, domestic and export, twenty 
years ago. 

“The manufacturer whose retail outlets 
are sufficiently numerous and well financed, 
and who will apply the proper measure of 
energy and resourcefulness, should have no 
fears about 1929.” 


Outlook Bright 


H. W. Bundy, president, Bundy Tubing 
Company, Detroit, in an interview with 
ihe editor of Forbes: 

“Our business is more or less a new one. 
That is, we are only six years old, manu- 
facturing a new product, and our opinion 
is more or less biased because of our rapid 
growth. However, the outlook for our 
business is very bright, indeed. We prac- 
tically doubled our business in 1928, and 
expect to do fifty per cent. more this 
year.” 


Conditions Sound 


Francis I. Jones, director general of the 
United States Employment Service: 

“Our prediction that several lines of in- 
dustry would mark new high levels in 
1928 is now a matter of history. After a 
careful survey of business and industrial 
conditions, and improvements and develop- 
ments in the offing, we predict that this 
will be a good year. In view of the sound 
business conditions, and the excellent pros- 
pects for the year, it appears that labor, 
on the whole will be well employed; but 
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HAT Business 
Leaders SAY 


there will be some unemployment, particu- 
larly among the white-collar class, and 
manual and unskilled workers.” 


Credit Conditions 


C. C. Cooper, president, General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation: 

“The experience of General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, the largest concern 
of its kind in the world, in handling mil- 
lions of automobile installment obliga- 
tions, proves beyond question that the 
average individual is inherently honest. 
Credit merchandising is not built upon any 
fine detective skill of credit experts so 
much as upon the broad axiom that the 
overwhelming majority of people are hon- 
est and intend to do right. The modern 
credit attitude aims more to avoid the mis- 
takes of over-optimism than the dangers 
of dishonest people.” 


A Growing Industry 


C. K. Woodbridge, president, Kelvinator 
Corporation, in an interview with Forbes: 
“The market for electric automatic re- 
frigeration is considerable in size. In ad- 
“ dition to an_ esti- 
mated total of 18,- 
544,676 homes wired 
for electricity — all 
prospects—the own- 
ers of florist shops, 
grocery stores, meat 
markets and _ res- 
taurants all are 
i learning that electric 
automatic refrigeration is essential because 
it is simple, dependable and economical. 
“Automatic electric refrigeration for the 
household and for commercial purposes in 
retail stores and general use has an eco- 
nomic reason for existing. The several 
years of rapid sales growth has accelerated 
the table of experience in the application 
of automatic refrigeration to opportuni- 
ties. With present accumulated knowledge 
of its uses and the wide public acceptance 
experience, it is safe to conclude that 
automatic refrigeration is here to stay, and 
its use will substantially increase at home 
and abroad this year.” . 


Views in Brief 


Nathan Adams, president, The American 
Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas: 

“The growth of Texas for the past 
twenty years has been marked, but with 
the added capital coming into this State 
and the fact that deposits will approximate 
a billion dollars, leads me to believe that 
with this vast amount of money we can 
accomplish a great deal more than we did 
in 1904 when deposits were $84,000,000.” 

Frank H. Alfred, president, Pere, Mar- 
quette Railway: 

“The outlook for the first quarter is 
good, and I anticipate that our earnings 
will be better than they were in the first 
quarter of last year.” 

W. B. Storey, president, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe System: 

“Prospects still are that our showing in 
the early months of this year will be ahead 
of last.” 
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An Outstanding Investment 


Opportunity, For _ 
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Water tower in Fresno, 
California Water Service 
Company 
Federal Wate “Service 

System 





An Age-Old Necessity —A Sound Investment 


is wigs lights have supplanted kerosene lights, 
the gas range has taken the place of the wood 
stove—but nothing has taken the place of water. 


Water companies are little affected by business conditions 
and are not subject to radical changes in methods. Their 
assets are essentially permanent, their operating expenses 
and labor requirements are small. The market for their 
product is as stable as the community itself. 


TT EELU ECL LECULL CLL 





An investment in Federal Water Service Corporation 
Class “A” Common Stock represents an opportu- 
nity to share in the profits of the largest public utility 
company of its kind in the United States. The Cor- 
poration has no funded debt. 


Write for special folder F-1 
G.L.OHRSTROM & Co, 


INCORPORATED 


44 Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


NUANUAUALANADANNANAUAEGEAONADELEAALADAOUAUENOUOUAUENAUAUUUAEAOUEAUAOAEA EA EUE AEA 








; VALUELEUEUAADDUENEOUDOUEDNEDUAEDUOEUGELEEEOOON VUNEUOLUNDAADUNEUELOSUOOELONSEOUEDONEOOEOSEOEEUOGUNEUECAOEEEUOOLOT CDUUEUAEUADAODOEDOODNOLUONUELUASUSOOEEDODUOEO UGA SOUOEO EE TETE 
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Odd Lots 


Be your own Investment 
Trust by purchasing a few 
shares of the leading in- 
vestment stocks in each 
Industry with a promising 
future. 


In this way you derive the 
benefit of the Investment 
Trust idea without paying 
a premium for it. 


The many advantages of 
diversification are ex- 
plained in our interesting 
Odd Lot Trading Booklet. 


Ask for F. 371 


100 Share Lots 


Members 


jJohnMuir&(0 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


New York 
11 W. 42nd St. 


50 Broadway 
Branch Office 




















may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 





Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Long-Term Prospect Dubious but Market Still Offers 
Possibilities for Purely Speculative Funds 


By R. W. Schabacker 



















































HE opening weeks of 1929 were 

; given over to a backing and filling 
movement in the general stock mar- 

ket which did not look too good while it 


lasted. It may well have been a period 
of consolidating the rapid advance of late 
last December, however, and the stronger 
tone displayed around the middle of the 
past month has inspired confidence 

We turned favorable to the. market for 
at least the short-term immediately after 
the drastic shake-out which we had pro- 
phecied and which developed in the early 
weeks of last December. The market has 
recovered to new high ground, hesitated 
and once more given signs of strength. 


TINDER such circumstances we see no 
reason for changing our position which 
remains “cautiously bullish.” The hestita- 
tion displayed early in the new year was 
probably occasioned by distribution to the 
“new year re-investment demand” as well 
as by disappointment over failure of inter- 
est rates to ease off as rapidly as had 
been anticipated. 

There has also’ been considerable 
anxiety over the possibility of another in- 
crease in the Federal Reserve Bank dis- 
count rates. At this writing the rate has 
not been raised and there are those who 
feel that the New York authorities, at 
least, will be unwilling to advance the 
bank rate further for fear of drawing 
back more gold from abroad, unless, of 
course, the Bank of England should ad- 
vance its rate first. 


Tt importance of an advance in the 
bank rate would be largely psycholo- 
gical. It might merely precipitate earlier 
than otherwise the beginning of the reac- 
tion which is in the cards. The present 
bank rate, along with current general 
money rates, is even now high enough to 
break our long bull market, in the writer’s 
opinion. Under present circumstances it 
is only a question of time. The Reserve 


authorities may, of course, feel likewise 
and decide not to run the risk of attract- 
ing gold from abroad but merely to “let 
nature take its course.” 

More and more of the sober-minded 
authorities, who have not been carried 
away into a false haven of security by 
their own speculative enthusiasm, are 
gradually coming to the view which we 
have expressed long since. That is, that 
present high rates for money must eventu- 
ally bring an end to current business pros- 
perity and to the long stock market boom. 

Which will happen first—stock market 
decline or reaction in business—is always 
an open question. In the present state of 
market psychology it is at least possible 
that the present holders of stocks who in- 
fluence market movements may not sell 
their holdings until they can actually see 
a decline in the current upward trend for 
business. But, unfortunately, such an 
eventuality cannot be depended upon. 


WE therefore remain of our previous 
opinion, here expressed many times 
in the past. Stock prices are too high, 
tundamentals are signalling at least a big 
intermediate reaction in prices, and pur- 
chase of stocks for true investment is ab- 
solutely unjustified at this time. 

The long-term outlook is therefore un- 
favorable, but we still grant the possi- 
bility of further strength for the short- 
term. This movement is, of course, specu- 
lative and only speculative funds should 
be used in current trading. And specu- 
lative funds for this present market should 
be only about 25 per cent. of total capital 
for stock market purposes. 

The other 75 per cent. may be left as 
a credit balance in one’s brokerage ac- 
count, where most high-grade houses are 
paying attractive interest, due to the high 
rates prevailing for call money. Pro- 
vided your broker is absolutely sound a 
credit balance in one’s stock market ac- 
count is currently about the best and saf- 
est investment possible. 
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what outlook for these 


Motor Stocks 


§1928 was a record motor year. Output exceeded 4,635,000 cars and trucks. 
Detroit reports high activity now. 





§Earnings and motor stock prices, however, for 1928 were decidedly mixed, 
“spotty.” What total output of cars can be expected for 1929, and—above all 
else—how good will net earnings per share be? 


what market position should be taken toward these stocks— 
at present prices— 


General Motors? Nash? Chrysler? 
Hudson? Studebaker? Graham-Paige? 
Hupp? Willys-Overland? 
Auburn? Durant? Reo? 

Mack Trucks? Packard? White Motor? 


why have these laggards in the market to date not done better— 
Jordan? Moon? Peerless? Gardner? 


what should any holder of these four stocks do? 


§All these stocks are covered, and the whole motor situation and outlook an- 
alyzed with care, in Special Report on Motor Stocks just prepared for our Clients. 
A few extra copies of this valuable report reserved for distribution, free—as long 
as the supply lasts. 


Clip Coupon at Right 











American Securities 9 °777777777--7--77> i 


American Securities Service 


Service | 108 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 


7” es tei * Kindly send me your “Special Motor Stocks Report,” | 
108 Norton Lilly Building also copy of “Making Profits in Securities,’ both free. | 
New York i 
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Investment Counselors 
for a Quarter Century 


What Policy 
Should Be Behind 
Your Investments? 





Income return or enhance- 
ment in value are the 
only two ways through 
which an investor profits 
through buying securities. 


With prices at today’s high 
levels, income in many cases 
is so low as to be discourag- 
ing. This places even greater 
emphasis on the necessity of 
selecting securities that will 
show a growth in value. 


What Securities to Buy? 


Investors should be particu- 
larly careful, with conditions 
as they exist today, to avoid 
disastrous speculation, and to 
place funds only in securities 
of well managed and growing 
corporations, that have not 
already risen to the point 
where they are no longer at- 
tractive. It is the purpose of 
Brookmire Service to help 
individuals to do this. 
































The current 
Brookmire Bulletin 




















(1) discusses the general 
position of the stock mar- 

















ket— 
(2) analyzes specific 
stocks— 








(3) sets an investment ra- 
tio, designed to combine 
agrees and return to best 
advantage. : 


























A complimentary copy 
will be sent upon request. 


‘ om.” 


BROOK MIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin 
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E have previously suggested pur- 
W chase of individual issues in the 
tire and rubber group but have not 
previously been much impressed with their 


long-pull outlook as a whole. The factor 
of stabilized prices for crude rubber, to- 
gether with high motor output have been 
favorable factors but the retarding feature 
has previously been the probability of 
lower prices for crude rubber over the long 
term. 


The Rubber Stocks 


WE still feel that the long-pull pros- 
pects are not conducive to high rub- 
ber quotations but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that prices for crude rubber have 
advanced from 18 cents to around 22 cents 
a pound since the beginning of the new 
year and that the technical position still 
appears strong. 

It is difficult to judge how far the move- 
ment will go, either in the crude rubber 
market or in the tire and rubber stocks. 
We would not buy rubber stocks blindly 
but we admit the attractions of individual 
issues like Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, 
Kelly-Springfield, Fisk and United States. 


Firestone 


E have previously recommended 

Goodyear at much lower prices than 
are now current. Perhaps another attrac- 
tive medium in the group is Firestone Tire 
& Rubber, the common selling on the New 
York Curb Market at around 235. Paying 
$8 per share per annum, the yield is not 
very generous but prospects for 1929 are 
good. 

The company has $15,000,000 in bonds 
and $24,000,000 in preferred stock ahead of 
a small issue of only about 350,000 shares 
of $10 par common stock. Profits have 
been irregular but generally increasing in 
recent years. Last year the company 
earned $14 a share against $34 a share in 
1927 though net income declined only 
about 50 per cent., and was still over 
$7,000,000. 

With operations at a high rate, a large 
volume of motor business, including major 
Ford contracts, and the possibilities of 
higher crude rubber prices, the prospects 
for the common stock in 1929 appear good. 


The Steel Stocks 


HE steel industry certainly gives no 

indications of an impending reaction in 
business. Operations are high, prices are 
high and unfilled orders appear still on the 
increase. We have previously recom- 
mended Bethlehem, Otis ‘and U. S. Steel, 
which show attractive profits. 

Given satisfactory conditions in the gen- 
eral market we think the steel group is 
headed for still higher levels. Other at- 
tractive issues include Crucible, Sloss- 
Sheffield, Republic, Colorado, Gulf and 
Youngstown. 

Crucible is perhaps one of the most 
dangerous in the group but it is also one 
of the fastest movers when it gets under 
way. For a speculative issue we think it 
offers attractive possibilities. 
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St. 2 oseph Lead 


N the October 15th issue of last year 

we recommended the purchase of St. 
Joseph Lead, then selling around 46. We 
had a rather difficult time making out 
any kind of a strong case for the com- 
pany or its stock but we recommended it 
almost entirely because of its strong tech- 
nical action which foretold an important 
upward move. 

We know of no better reasons now 
than a few months ago for the high sell- 
ing prices of this issue but its advance has 
been almost continuous to a recent new 
high record near 90. Technical position 
is now somewhat impaired, of course, but 
the stock still acts well. Our only ex- 
planation is either a purely speculative 
pool manipulation or else that bullish news 
which we do not know now is to be re- 
leased later on. 

A profit of nearly 100 per cent. in three 
months is too good to risk losing so at 
least partial profits are in order, but reten- 
tion of some interest in the stock seems 
justified for even higher prices later on. 


McKeesport Tin Plate 


HERE has been much talk around the 

Street for many months on American 
Can, Continental Can, and the good pros- 
pects for canning, preserving and so on. 
We agree with such arguments and think 
both of the above-named stocks are good. 
But we have another in mind which has 
not been noised about so much and appears 
to have just as good possibilities, and per- 
haps much better. 

McKeesport Tin Plate Company was 
organized in 1901 with a capital of $600,- 
000 and has been financed since then al- 
most entirely out of its earnings which 
have been plowed back into the company. 
The company manufactures a specialized 
grade of tin called “coke tin” which is 
used almost entirely in manufacture of 
tin containers and lithographing. 


! 
f 


Small and Good 


6 pews concern even now has a capital of 
only 300,000 shares of no-par stock. 
Financial position is good and profits have 
been increasing steadily for many years. 
In 1927 net was the best on record at 
$1,200,000 or over $4 a share, compared 
with about $3.30 a share in 1926, and with 
about $1 per share in 1923. 

Earnings last year have been estimated 
at around $7 per share and prospects for 
1929 are for continued increase. The stock 
sells around 73 and gives a dividend 
yield of 5% per cent. on the current pay- 
ment of $4 per share per annum. We 
recommend the stock as an attractive busi- 
ness man’s investment. 


Two That Look Better 


IRGINIA Carolina Chemical issues 

have recently given indications that ac- 
cumulation is in progress prior to an 
upward move. U. S. Leather has also been 
in the doldrums and might be good for 
at least an intermediate speculative ad- 
vance. 
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eeesee Do you 
Make MONEY in the Stock Market? 





WwW 


Is making money in the stock market a matter of chance with you? 
Are YOU just as likely to lose as to win? Do you make profits one time, 


losses another? Or do you invariably make a profit when you engage in - 
stock market speculation? 


Are you certain to make money? 


Whether you win or lose is very definitely decided before you place 
your order. 


Do you know the rules? 


Do you know the principles of speculation which are essential to suc- 
cess in the stock market? 


Are you familiar with the principles upon which all the great speculative for- 
tunes have been based—without which no one has yet been able to “‘beat” the stock 
market? 





What those principles are, what they comprise, is clearly, completely and con- 
vincingly set forth in R. W. McNeel’s book, “Beating the Stock Market,” by popular 


accord the most authoritative work on stock market speculation. 





If you follow these principles, you should be successful at all times, you should make 
money consistently—and keep it. 


You can read this book without cost. You do not have to pay for it, unless you 
choose. The regular price of the book is $2.00. Through a special arrangement a complete 
edition is being offered at one-half price, $1.00. Send for it. Read it. Profit by it. There 
is no obligation, except to return it if you do not believe that it is worth the dollar to you. 


a a «4 Remember that we 
do not care whether you pay 
for it— 





3 
‘ R.W.MS NEEL,.DIRECTOR 
MnAnstocracy of Successtul Investors 
126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 


We do want you to read it. 


a copy of “Beating the Stock Market.” 


price) or return the book. 








Please send without charge or any obligation 


having read it I am free to send $1.00 (one-half 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book farns Earns, 1928 iv. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. 
Shares Value m=months Price Range High Low Prices 


676 $28 A $3.70, 9 m Air Reduction 200- 67; ’24-’27 97%- 59 103 
2,178 78 . Allied Chemical 170- 55; ’22-’27 25234-146 275 
260 ' : Allis Chalmers 119- 41; ’24-'27 189 -115% 190 
2,474 American Can 78- 39; 26'-’27 117%4- 70% 116 
600 : : Amer. Car & Foundry 116- 91; ’25-’27 111%4- 88% 
770 ; 5 Amer. Locomotive 8 145- 64; ’23-'27. 115 - 87 
1,830 : 54, Amer. Smelt. & Refin 189- 45; ’22-'27 285 -160 
j Amer. Sugar Refining 5c 96- 36; ’22-’27 
Amer 186-114; ’22-’27 
Amer . ¥ 110- 16; ’22-’27 
Anaconda Copper 67- 28; ’20-’27 
Armour of IIl. “A” ea 27-- 9; '25-27 
Assoc. Dry Goods A 61- 37; ’25-’27 
Atch., Topeka & S. F 200- 92; ’22-’27 
Atlantic Coast Line 268- 83; 22-27 1911%4-157% 
Atlantic Refining ; 140- 79; °24-27 63%4- 50 


Baldwin Locomotive 266- 93; ’22-’27 285 -235 
Baltimore & Ohio 125- 33; ’22-'27 12554-10334 
22-27 53 - 20 
Bethlehem Steel ; 20-27 863%- 51% 
Borden Company ; 20-27. 187 -152 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans... a oF 773%4- 533% 
Brook. Union Gas 5 ; °24-'27  20334-139 
Brown Shoe Zi » 26-27 55%4- 44 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. $§ : °24-27 235 -139 


California Packing - '26-'27 825%- 68% 
Cerro de Pasco 7 ;’20-27 119 - 61% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ; °22-27 2103%-175% 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd... .. 322-27 595%4- 37 
Childs Company : * 95-27 C4 - 3/ 
Chile Copper . - 22.27 74iK- 37% 
Chrysler Corp : '25-'27 140%4- 543%4 
Coca-Cola : '2427 180%-127 
Colorado Fuel & Iron = - 21-27 8414- 52% 
Columbia Gas & Elec ; 26-27 13854- 89% 
Consol. Gas of N. Y ; 23-27. 113 - 74 
Continental Can ; ; °23-27 64%4- 53 
Continental Motors ; °22-27 20%- 10 
Corn Prods. Refining ; 24-27 94 - 64% 
Crucible Steel 5 ; '2227 93 - 69% 
Cuba Cane Sugar a ;’20-27 7%4- 4% 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ; 2227 24%- 15% 
Curtiss Aeroplane 70- 5; '24-27 19234- 53% 


Davison Chemical 81- 20; ’20-’27 6834- 34% 
Delaware & Hudson 230- 93; '22-’27 226 -163% 
Del., Lack. & Western 173-108; ’22-’27. 150 -125% 
Du Pont de Nemours 344-154; ’26-27. 503 -310 


Elec. Power & Light 40- 15; ’25-27 4814- 2834 
Erie R. R 70= 10: °23-'27 7234- 4834 


Fleischmann Co 71- 32; ’26-'27 893%- 65 
Foundation Co ~ 184- 35; ’23-'27 57%4- 36% 
Freeport Texas 107- 7; ’24-’27 109%4- 43 


General Asphalt es 97- 23; ’20-'27 94%- 68 

General Electric 147- 79; ’26-'27 212%4-124 

General Motors m ; 24-27 90%4- 73% 
Gen. Railway Signal ; ’25-27 1235%- 84% 
Gillette: Safety Razor ; '24-27 123%- 97% 
Gimbel 5; '22-27 S9RK- 34% 
Goodrich, B. F ; 20-27 1073%- 68% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber : 92227 140 . 45% 
Graham-Paige Motors x ; °25-'27 61%4- 16% 
Great Northern, pfd ; 23-27 11434- 93% 
Gulf States Steel ; 22-27 9 73%- 51 


Hudson & Manhat : 2 eee 73%4- 50% 
, . Hudson Motor... ; '22-'27 
1,055 , 16, Hupp Motor 9; ’20-’27 


1,315 ’ 63, Illinois Central ; 23-27 = 14814-13134 
350 Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. ; °22-2/ 62 -2 
579 j . Int. Business Machines ; 26-27 1663%-114 
875 ; Int. Combustion Eng ; °22-27 80 ~- 45% 
4,240 ' Int. Harvester t ; ’20-’27 93%- 80 
11,380 ‘ ; Int. Nickel of Canada ; 20-27. 45 - 41% 
1,000 i Nil, Int. Paper . ; 20-27 863%- 50 


1,003 i i Kelvinator Corp Xe 6; °26-27 22%- 7% 
4,530 ' Kennecott Copper 91- 25;'22-'27 15034- 80% 
10 3,680 ; 2.76, Kresge, S. S ; 82- 42; '26’27 9134- 65 86 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
une 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
epletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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You Can Increase 


Y our 1929 Income 


Why not arrange now to put 
your 1929 dollars to work 
where they will substanti- 
ally increase your income? 


You can do this by follow- 
ing the investment example 
of those who have shared 
in the $100,000,000 in divi- 
dends paid on Cities Service 
Common stock. Your own 
spare dollars put to work 
now in this 18-year-old 
security yield you a net in- 
come of over 7%. 


Clip and mail the coupon 
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Record Exports 
Since 1920 


XPORTS of merchandise from the 

United States in the calendar year 
1928 were valued at $5,129,132,000, ex- 
ceeding any previous year’s total since 
1920, the post-war period of price in- 
flation, when export values reached $8,- 
228,000,000. 

Imports of merchandise into the United 
States during 1928 were valued at $4,089,- 
930,000, compared with $4,184,742,000 in 
1927, a decrease of $94,812,809, due chiefly 
to lower prices of some commodities. 


P parker gehet-wmagied of Commerce gives 
total values of exports and imports 
of merchandise, gold and silver for De- 
cember and 12 months ended December, 
with comparisons, as follows: 








Merchandise 
1928- 1927 

TOON ne $475,000,000  $407,649,000 
REE dsacuckusesaaene 338,000,000 330,921,000 

Excess of exports..... 137,000,000 $76,728,000 

Twelve months ended December: 
DOES, . sanscaccocinoss $5,129,132,000 $4,864,806,000 
Sr rr re 4;089,930,000 4,184,378,000 

Excess of exports....$1,039,202,00 $680,428,000 

Gold 

December: 
REE, ao iancsccecnas ees $1,626,000 $77,849,000 
SEE: kidcsdnesncascauce 24,940,000 10,431,000 





Excess of imports..... $23,304,000 $67,418,000 
Twelve months ended December: 











RE Soa nccenccaccaed $560,759,000  $201,455,000 
EEE OR & 168,887,000 207,535,000 
Excess of exports..... $391,872,000 $6,080,000 
Silver 
December: 
NIE. nc 0scis'ssckebeuee $8,489,000 $7,186,000 
EE. -acnnccuaciusedae 5,120,000 3,770,000 
Excess of exports.... — $3,369,000 $3,416,000 
Twelve months ended December: 
PN Ssacvnkswaewann $87,382,000 $75,625,000 
TREES Sb casecencasscaes 68,117,000 55, 074, 000 
Excess of export..... $19,265,000 $20,551,000 


Most important single factor in trade 
for the year 1928 was continuing growth 
of foreign sales of manufactured products 
which, according to preliminary figures, 
totaled $2,258,000,000 compared with $2,- 
077,500,000 in 1927, according to Secre- 
tary of Commerce Whiting. 

Exports of automotive products totaled 
approximately $525,000,000, he said. For- 
eign sales of industrial machinery aggre- 
gated about $225,300,000, exports of iron 
and steel products about $180,400,000 and 
foreign sales of agricultural implements 
about $114,600,000. 





New Investment Trust 


ORMATION of a new investment cor- 
poration to be known as the Tri-Con- 
tinental Corporation, with an initial paid- 
in capital of $50,000,000, is announced by 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., one of the oldest 
international banking firms in this country. 
Organization of this company follows 
the recent policy of investment banking 
firms in establishing affiliated companies 
to trade in securities. The company will 
have a broad character, giving directors 
extensive powers. It will specialize in in- 
vestments in securities and participation in 
syndicates and underwritings, both domes- 
tic and foreign. 

Lehman Brothers, Dillon, Read & Co., 
and Goldman, Sachs & Co. are among the 
other investment houses which have or- 
ganized companies of the investment trust 
type. 
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Group Banking 


The term ‘‘Group 
Banking” was origi- 
nated and first used 
by American Finan- 
cial Corporation of 
New York. Likewise, 
the details of opera- 
tion of a group 





banking program 
were first clearly set 
forth by this Cor- 


poration. 


Information upon request 





American Tinan CIAL 
Corporation 


Or New York 
SOBROADWAY NEW YORK 


© 1929, A.F.C. of N.Y. 
























































—exclusive of dividendshad 
you followed our financial 
recommendations during 
the past three years. 

Our advice is based upon 
facts secured at an annual 
cost of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars through our 
large organization with 25 
years of seasoned judgment. 


One writes, 
“lve made over $75,000 in the 
last five years yeas Dy, the 
Babson plan.” Future profits 
should be good. 


Sens . a waltipten, 
et below. 











Zz . 
‘ Paha Roe 

H 

a Babson’s Statistical Organization 
@ (Largest Statistical Community in America) 
e Div. 97-1 Babson Park, Mass. 

# Send me FREE. without obligation your 
PM booklet ‘‘Bigger Investment Returns.” 

H ee 

e 

@ Address 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


June 30. 
depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. 
Shares Value 


1,211 
1,754 
1,061 

500 
1,117 


736 
1,110 
408 


2,317 
1,414 
808 
828 
3,423 


2,730 
2,047 

200 
1,100 
1,600 

310 
2,546 
4,216 
3,035 
1,571 
1,400 
4,627 
2,480 


3,723 


Earns 
1927 

$3.51 
6.57 
6.353 
2.95 

14.30 


6.60 
5.55 
2.02 
Nil 
1.92 
481 
0.98 
3.42 


8.30 
7.11 
Nil 
6.40 
6.70 
8.90 
1.83 
15.28 
15.41 
6.12 
21.23 
3.86 
7.48 
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3.91! 
5.03 
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Lehigh Valley 
Liggett & Myers ‘‘B” 
| ee 0 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Louisville & Nashville 


Mack Trucks 


ed 


Magma Copper 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri-Kans-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
Montgomery Ward 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit 
Nat. Bellas Hess........... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
National Dairy Products... 
National Lead 
Nat. Power & Light 
New York Central 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. . 
Norfolk & Western 
North American 
Northern Pacific 


Pacific Gas & Elec 
Packard Motor 
Pan Amer. Pet. 
Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 
Pennsylvania R. R 
Pere Marquette 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pierce-Arrow 
Postum Company 
Pressed Steel Car 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman Incorporated 


ee ey 


Radio Corporation 


Remington-Rand, Inc 


eee eee e rere cee 


St. Louis-San Fran 
Louis-Southwestern .... 
Seaboard Air Line 
Sears Roebuck 


Southern Railway 
Standard Gas & Elec 
Standard Oil of Cal 
Standard Oil of N. J 
Standard Oil of N. Y 
Stewart-Warner 


Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tobacco Products 


Underwood Elliot Fisher... 
Union Oil of Cal 
Union Pacific 
United Fruit 
. Cast Iron Pipe 
. Industrial Alcohol... 


$260.62 060.0 048 


qacacc 
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Wabash Railway 
Western Pacific 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W 
Wright Aeronautical 
(c) Year ended February 28. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Long Term Prices 


Price Range 


127- 40; 
128- 48; 
64- 10; 
178- 35; 
160- 84; 


242- 25; 
244- 54; 
59- 26; 
64- 12; 
62- 22; 
w= 7: 
62- 8; 
123-12: 


102- 52; 
187- 38; 
85- 31; 
54- 37; 
82- 30; 


117- 20; 
93- 20; 
41- 2; 
92- 44; 
40- 15; 
144- 42; 
127- 78; 
149- 17; 
69- 31; 
64- 51; 
48- 30; 
47- 30; 
125- 21; 
66- 30; 


58- 34; 
81- 39, 
143- 28; 
118- 46; 


70- 36; 
58- 35; 
198-125 ; 
150- 98; 
250- 16; 
112- 37; 
44- 7; 
72- 48; 
144- 22; 
161- 82; 


81- 6; 
48- 12: 
172- 89; 
51- 40; 


"22-'27 
"24-27 
"22-27 
"23-27 
"22-'27 


°22-’27 
"22-'27 
"22-'27 
*21-’27 
’20-’27 
"22-27 
"22-’27 
"22-'27 


°26-’27 
°23-'27 
23-27 
26-27 
°23-'27 


; ’20-’27 
; '26-’27 
; °22-’27 
; °23-'27 
; 22-27 
; “2i-a7 
; °24-’27 


°22-'27 
1927 


; 22-a7 


21-27 
’20-’27 
"22-27 
’23-'27 


; ’20-’27 
; ’20-'27 


"25-27 
’20-'27 


; 26-27 


1927 
24-27 


» °2297 


1927 
°22-’27 
"22-27 


"22-27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
"26-27 
°20-’27 
20-27 
"22-27 
"22-27 
"24-27 
’26-'27 
"22-27 
"24-27 
’20-’27 
"24-27 


"22-27 
"26-27 
°22-’27 
"22-27 


"23-'27 
"24-27 
°22-'27 
"26-27 
"22-27 
°22-"27 
"22-27 
°26-'27 
"20-27 
"22-27 


"22-27 
"22-27 
"22-27 

1927 


=: 2e- 20 
; 22-27 
s "Ge an 
; °26-'27 
o fear 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 


High 


116 - 84% 
123%4- 80% 
77 ~- 49% 
8834- 44% 
15914-13934 


110 - 83 
18734-134 
75 - 43% 
4934- 33 
4414- 25% 
58 - 30% 
76%4- 41% 
149 -115% 


112 - 80% 
19514-15914 
24934- 41 
101%4- 47% 
133%4- 64% 
136 -115 
46 - 21% 
19634-156 
146 -121% 
80%4- 5434 
19814-175 
97 - 58% 
118 - 92% 


56%- 43% 
163 - 56% 
58%- 37% 
563¢- 47% 
74Y4- 61% 
154 -124% 
53%- 35% 
30%- 18% 
741%4- 61% 
33%4- 18 

8034- 41% 
94 - 77% 


420 - 85% 
11934- 941% 
36%4- 23% 
35%4- 22% 
9414- 491% 


122 -109 

124%- 67% 
30%- 11% 
19714- 82% 
4634- 173% 
134 -102 

13114-11754 
16554-139% 
8134- 51% 
80 - 53 


S93%- 37% 


7434- 50 
82Y2- 62% 


154 -1125% 


118%- 93 


8834- 63 
58 - 423% 
22474-1864 
148 -131% 
53 - 38 
138 -102% 
51 - 22 
935%- 61% 
63%4- 27 
17214-132% 


96%4- 51 
38 - 28% 
201 -139% 


1928 Approx. Yield 
Low Prices 
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Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 


TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


is the result of a half 
century of develop- 
ment paralleling the 
growth of California. 
Its services extend 
over the entire South- 
ern half of the state 
through conveniently 
located branches in its 
principal cities. 
¥ 


New York Representative 
Paut K. Yost, Vice-President 
52 Wall Street, Suite 2003 


Resources more than 
300 million dollars 











\ Stewart-Warner 
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A Commendable Record of 
Diversification and Expanson 


OUNDED in 1905 and in- 

corporated late in 1912, 
the Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation has disbursed 63 
regular consecutive quarterly 
cash dividends in 1534 years 
since the initial dividend was 
authorized in April, 1913. 
A policy of expansion and di- 
versification has been firmly ad- 
hered to; its products, consisting 
first of one or two automobile 
accessories, are now in use on 
nearly all types of transporta- 
tion vehicles and equipment, as 
well as in homes, offices and 
factories. 
A list of products manufactured 
by the amalgamated companies, 
together with copy of latest 
financial report, will be mailed 
to any address on application. 


STEWART-WARNER 


SPEEDOMETER CORP’N. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 


and subsidiaries 


The Stewart Die CastingCorp’n. 
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Cotton Move 
Broadens 


Indications Are That Upward 
Movement Has Begun— 
Record Consumption 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane. 


PECULATION for an advance in 
cotton began to broaden around 
the middle of January, after hav- 
ing remained dormant for three months 
and prices developed a rising tendency. 
The smallness of speculative buying 
during this long period was due largely 
to the apparent intention of interior 
spot merchants to deliver as much of the 
lowest contract grades of cotton as pos- 
sible on the future market. This move- 
ment reached its height in the early 
days of January and appeared to be 
drawing to a close by the middle of the 
month. The future market absorbed 
these tenders of short cotton without a 
set-back which usually accompanies 
them, owing to the willingness of large 
spot houses to accept all the cotton that 
was delivered on future. 


Beginning of Upward Movement? 


HERE are many indications that 

this broadening in speculation is the 
beginning of the upward movement 
which normally follows the passing of 
the crop from the producer to the mid- 
dle man or spinner. 

Last year the upward movement did 
not start until the first week in Febru- 
ary. It continued irregularly from then 
until well in the Spring, when it was 
halted by the evident intention of farm- 
ers to greatly increase the acreage 
planted to cotton. 

A statement from the National Ferti-° 
lizer Association to the effect that the 
use ot fertilizers in the South would be 
materially reduced this year, owing to 
the restricted credit of farmers, caused 
by the failure of the farmers’ inter- 
mediate credit associations, furnished 
the visible motive for this buying move- 
ment, though many other influences of 
importance were at work in the market. 
The statement of the fertilizer associa- 
tion was accompanied by figures show- 
ing that sales of fertilizers in the cotton 
states for the past five months were 
thirteen per cent. less than last year. 


Weather a Factor 


EATHER conditions in the extreme 

western and northwestern portions 
of the belt, from which most of the 
acreage increases have come in late 
years, have not been of a character to 
induce further increases. 

About 25,000 square miles of the best 
producing lands of that section suffered 
from a severe drought last year and as a 
result made a very short crop. 

Winter rainfall over the entire north- 
west, upon which it is dependent for 
subsoil moisture, has been deficient so 
far. As a result there is little proba- 
bility of that section attempting to en- 
large its cotton acreage unless it is 
favored with a change in its weather 
conditions long before planting time. 





























Convenience 


ITH one certificate, 

the Diversified share- 
holder eliminates many 
dribbling dividend checks, 
transfer requirements, no- 
tifications of change of ad- 
dress, proxies, etc. 


Diversified Shares change 
hands without signature as 
readily as a dollar bill. 
They cut all the red tape 
connected with investing. 


This advertisement is No 7 of a 
series on the Seven Points of 
Appeal behind Diversified Trus- 
tee Shares, Series B. The Shares 
represent participating ownership 
in New York Central, American 
Tel. & Tel.. duPont, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, U. S. Steel and 
25 other great American Corp- 
orations. 


Write for Booklet 5 


THRCCKMORTON & CO. 


165 BROADWAY 
Telephone CORtlandt 6610 


NEW YORK 














These developments, by eliminating 








“Why All the 











Shooting?” 


There’s a reason for 
the skyrocket ten- 
dencies of Wall 
Street today .... 


Know the facts about 
the fundamental causes 
behind the spectacular 
rise in security prices. 
A keen analysis of the 
situation that now pre- 
vails in the investment 
bond and stock markets 
is contained in our book- 
let, ““The ‘Mystery Mar- 
ket’? Explained.” 


YOUR COPY of 
this brochure awaits 
your request. 
Write for it NOW! 


MOODYS S32 
SERVICE 
65 Broadway New York 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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NATIONAL 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


BANK OF ITALY 


NATIONAL {ivincs ASSOCIATION 








December 31, 1928 
RESOURCES 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate............. $219,066,714.71 
Other Loans and Discounts..................... 191,209,926.31 
United States Bonds and Certificates of Indebtedness. 209,909,949.81 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.............. 34,477 ,627.07 
Other Bonds and Securities..................... _ 25,646,484.45 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................. 2,850,000.00 
TOTAL U. S. AND OTHER SECURITIES.................... 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank................. $31,749,611.63 
Cash and Due from Other Banks............... 66,116,763.68 





TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS.................... 
Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults (290 

Banking Offices in 166 California Cities) 
SO oink cea his eke s go Wedee da cee adeek 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Interest Earned on Bonds and Loans..... 
ia ie aka uv sglioins ak ats Bambee ac Oe 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 
ERPOSETS: Sovines .. 2. 666s. .cus. alt, 20 ee $47 1,95 8,369.46 
G2, tee NF oa at. | aS 226,477,471.51 





Letters of Credit, Acceptances and Bank Acceptances sold with our 

Endorsement ....... 
Circulation ........ | 
Dividends Unpaid ..... 


I RS cat A ag oD Us bags do cnt $50,000,000.00 
Smee AMD PROPIIS.................... 55,756,632.41 


$410,276,641.02 


272,884,061.33 


97 ,866,375.31 


25,870,852.05 
2,205,147.17 

- 33,962,146.89 
4,511,612.23 
333,702.60 





$847,910,538.60 


$698,435 ,840.97 


33,921,915.39 
5 ,773,250.00 
4,022,899.83 








INVESTED CAPITAL .............. 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


742,153,906.19 


105 ,756,632.41 





.$847,910,538.60 


All charge-offs, expenses and interest payable to end of year 


have been deducted in above statement 


Bankitaly Company of America 
(Affiliated with Bank of Italy National Trust and Savings Association) 


formed to acquire Assets of National Bankitaly Company and Bancitaly 
Corporation, will have invested Capital in Excess of 400 Million 
Dollars, giving to the Affiliated institutions a 


COMBINED CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


of more than 


HALF A BILLION DOLLARS 
NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS 1,456,954 


Savings Deposits made to and including January 10, 
1929, will earn interest from January 1, 1929 
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two depressing obsessions, have allowed 
constructive influences, which have 
been growing in importance every week, 
to come into play as market factors. 

The chief of these are as follows: 
weekly decrease of the movement of the 
crop to market, steady increase in the 
out-of-sight movement in the shape of 
exports and spinners’ takings, active dry 
goods markets, expanding consumption 
in the principal manufacturing countries 
of the world, and large weevil hiberna- 
tion. 


Heavy Consumption 


LB pone shige consumption is rapidly 
catching up with last year’s record 
and will soon pass it, as American mills 
are now expanding production, whereas 
a year ago they were curtailing it. 

Great Britain and Japan, which are 
the next largest users of our cotton, ap- 
pear to have also embarked upon a 
definite and extensive expansion pro- 
gram. Both are competing for the trade 
of China, whose people need to be re- 
clothed. 

Great Britain has recently concluded 
a new treaty with China and has con- 
solidated ten million spindles under one 
management in order to regain her 
Eastern trade. 

The best evidence of the expansion 
program of these two countries is found 
in the exports to them. The exports 
given below are to January 11th, the 
latest date available as this is written. 
Figures to same date last year and the 
total for the season are given for com- 
parison: 

Comparative Export Movement 


To Jan. To Jan. Total last 

11’28 11’27 season 
Great Britain 1,209,302 598,150 1,439,770 
I kein 852,441 578,749 969,201 

Increased exports to these two coun- 
tries and larger shipments to China and 
Russia account for practically the en- 
tire gain in the export movement this 
season. Exports are now a million bales 
ahead of last year and promise to in- 
crease the lead to 1,500,000 before the 
end of the season. Last year’s exports 
aggregated 7,830,000. 

These figures furnish the basis for 
the belief of all market students that 
consumption this season may run well 
over 15,000,000 bales. The average pre- 
diction is around 15,250,000. 

In that event we are apt to end the 
season with a carry-over of lint cotton 
around 4,000,000 bales, or one million 
under the average. 


Sees Higher Prices 


*  evaaeatel spinners’ takings are run- 
ning much larger than for the cor- 
responding period last season. Total 
takings are now well ahead of last year 
and promise to steadily increase their 
lead from now on. 

Investigations made by the bureau of 
entomology show that weevil hibernation is 
smaller than last year in sections of the 
eastern states but is still above normal. In- 
creased hibernation was found in the Mis- 
sissippi delta, the Piedmont section and 
in North and eastern Texas. 

The report of this bureau points to 
probable large emergence of these pests 
in the spring and possible heavy infesta- 
tion in practically all sections of the belt 
this year. 

The facts outlined above point to a 
rising trend in prices from now on, if 
the market pursues a normal course. 











solution to the problem of 














Convertible preferred stocks and bonds offer a practical 


. . . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 
. securing opportunity to participate in 
potential common stock appreciations. 


Convertible 
Securities 


"Tie more desirable common stocks are selling 
at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 
choose investments with appreciation possibilities 
which give immediate and adequate income. 


A P. amphlet discussing this problem, and 
the extent to which convertible securities 
help to solve it, has just been issued by us. 


A complimentary copy may be had upon request. 
Ask for Pamphlet 122 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 3¢ states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
k Louisville Indianspolis Minneapolis Va 














One 
Outstanding 
Stock! 


With stock market prices so high, keen dis- 
crimination is essential to obtain ‘satisfactory 
profits. . 

Recognizing this, the American Institute of 
Finance chooses for its clients, from time to 
time, ONE individual issue, combining sound- 
ness and satisfactory profit prospects. 

Send for Advisory Bulletin, containing ONE 
OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL issue, and ex- 
planatory literature. 


Simply ask for FFB-1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 





business with unreliable firms. 
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49 Wall Street, New York 








Eternal Vigilance 
| Is the Price of Safety 


The average investor has neither time nor facili- 
ties to watch his investment funds constantly. ’ 


Sterling Securities 
Corporation 


with millions to invest, has at command the 
0 most skilled investment experts to select and 
supervise its scientifically diversified securities. 


The Directors of Sterling Securities Corpora- 
tion are men of outstanding accomplishments : 
in commercial and financial circles in leading 
cities throughout the country. We recommend 
participation in this rapidly growing and 
capably managed $16,000,000 Investment Trust. 


j Descriptive Circular on Request 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION (f 

















:: Tel. Whitehall 9082 


























The Largest Profits 
Have Been Made in 
the Safest Industry 


HE common stocks of public 

utility consolidations have 
been more uniformly profitable 
than probably any other single 
group of securities. 
We shall be glad to send you 
information on new opportunities 
for safe and profitable investment 
that now exist in public utility 
consolidations. Every investor 
should know about these far 
reaching new developments. 


Please use the coupon below 
to receive booklet MA-5 


DETWILER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing—Engineering 


Management of Public Utilities 


11 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


Newark New Haven Reading Easton 


Address 
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Stock market reactions are bound to come 
and go—but industry can not be impeded 
in this age of progress. 

Your problem of selecting the most suit- 
able and advantageous stocks is simplified 
if you read the Digest. Our famous 
Weighted Average of authorita- 
tive opinions gives you the com- 
bined net opinion of America’s 
foremost advisory minds. Each 
opinion of 35 reliable economists 
is weighted according to past 
demonstrated accuracies. 

Send for this week’s copy of the 
Digest free, containing valuable 
information concerning the prob- 
able future trend of security 
prices. 
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Gage P Wright, Pres. 


342.Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me 
this 'week’s issue of the Digest. I 
should like to become familiar with 
your Weighted Average method. 
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Railroads Are 
Doing Well 


Increase Net Operating In- 
come While Total Earn- 


ings Decrease 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age. 


HE results of operation in the last 
one-third of 1928, and the present 
trend of freight business, support 
the anticipations heretofore expressed in 
these articles in Forses that for some 
months at least the railways as a whole 
will enjoy a greater measure of pros- 
perity than since 1926. They did not do 
relatively as well in November, and may 
not have done relatively as well in De- 
cember, as they did in October. Their 
net return in October was larger than 
in either 1926 or 1927, while in Novem- 
ber, although larger than in 1927, it was 
slightly smaller than in November, 1926. 
Nevertheless, their financial results 
during the last third of last year were, 
and their prospects now are, much more 
satisfactory than either a year or two 
years ago. 


Operating Expenses Reduced 


—— the most significant fact 
regarding the results of operation in 
1928 is that the railways increased their 
net operating income in spite of a de- 
crease in their total earnings. In the 
first eleven months of the year their 
total earnings were smaller than in the 
corresponding part of 1923, 1926 or 
1927, but they earned more net operating 
income than in any year excepting 
1926. Of course, the explanation is to 
be found in the reduction made in their 
operating expenses, which, in the first 
eleven months of the year were $441,- 
000,000 less than in 1923; $62,000,000 less 
than in 1924; $79,000,000 less than in 
1925; $194,000,000 less than in 1926, and 
$136,000,000 less than in 1927. 

Trends in the railroad industry have 
greatly changed. Until 1920 both their 
passenger and freight business rapidly 
increased. Their passenger business 
now declines in every year, and the 
comparatively small increase in their 
freight business during the last period 
of five years was not sufficienteto com- 
pensate for the loss of passenger busi- 
ness. 

Meantime, average wages have been 
advancing. More economical methods 
mainly due to improvements in plants 
have resulted in reductions in the num- 
ber of employees, and increases in the 
total payroll have been prevented. But 
how long can this be continued? In 
October the railways had 59,000 less em- 
ployees than in October, 1927, but paid 
slightly more wages. 


Earn Less Than 5 Per Cent. 


Ts large economies in operation 
effected have been due principally 
to the investment of capital in improve- 
ments that have saved labor, fuel and 
materials. In other words, capital is 
being used to offset the tendency of de- 
clining total earnings, declining rates 
and adancing wages to reduce net op- 
erating income. But is enough being 
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earned upon investment to enable the 
railways to continue to raise enough 
capital successfully to carry on this 
great economic battle? In the first 
eleven months of 1923 the return earned 
was at the annual rate of 4.52; 1924, 
4.32; 1925, 4.85; 1926, 5.23; 1927, 4.54, 
and 1928, 4.74. The increase in net op- 
erating income in 1928 over 1923 was 
hardly sufficient to pay a return of five 
per cent. upon the increase in the total 
investment that occurred meantime. 

There is nothing more remarkable ip 
the business of the country than the way 
the railways “carry on” in spite of the 
restricted return earned upon their old 
and new investment. 








Important Banking Changes 








ILLIAM C. POTTER, president of 
WwW the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has been designated to serve 
as a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council from the Second Federal Re- 
serve District for the year 1929, to suc- 
ceed James S. Alexander. 

Walter W. Head, formerly president 
of the Omaha National Bank, and 
former president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, was elected president of 
the State Bank of Chicago. Walter J. 
Cox was elected executive vice-president. 

Percy H. Johnston, president, Chemical 
National Bank of New York, was elected 
a director of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J. 

E. C. Gersten has resigned as vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce to accept the presidency of the 
Public National Bank & Trust Company 
of New York. 


A R ERSKINE, president, Stude- 
e baker Corporation, has been named 
a director of the Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edwin A. Lee, Leon H. Johnston and 
William H. Moorhead were elected vice- 
presidents of the Chase National Bank 
of New York. 

W. A. Henderson has been elected 
vice-president, and C. C. Gardner, treas- 
urer, of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. 

Thomas W. Cullen has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales, of 
Clarence Hodson & Company. 

W. C. Clark, H. R. Daniel and J. S. 
Reitenbaugh have been elected vice- 
presidents of S. W. Straus & Company. 
An executive committee composed of 
Nicholas Roberts, H. R. Amott, S. H. 
Kahn, W. S. Klee, John L. Laun and 
A. W. Straus was also announced. 

Herman G. Place has been elected 
vice-president of the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York. 


OHN E. ROVENSKY was elected 

vice-chairman of the board ’and 
Frederick G. Curry, vice-president of the 
Bank -of America, New York. 

George St. George has been elected a 
director of the First National Bank of 
New York. 

Frederick Stevens Allen and Meredith 
Wood were elected vice-presidents of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. 

John Whitney and E. H. Englehorn 
are now members of Mendes, Bell & 
Whitney, Inc., formerly A. D. Mendes 
& Company. 
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How will rubber prices 
react to a free market? 


weer are the prospects for 


rubber? British Restriction 
has been removed: there is no longer 
a limit upon the export of rubber 
from British plantations in the Far 
East. Much more rubber is now 
being shipped. Will a surplus pile 
up and force prices down? 


Don’t depend on hearsay, get the 
facts—get Henderson Rubber Re- 
ports covering the entire industry. 
Here is the most complete and de- 
pendable information on rubber, 
analyzed to save your time, and 
coming to you in time. 

The service includes weekly re- 
views, monthly digests, quarterly 
studies—charts and data on ex- 
ports, imports, stocks, consumption 
—a manual of price factors and 
market practices—a comprehensive 
survey of rubber in all its phases. 

Henderson Rubber Reports fur- 
nish the subscriber with facts of 
immense value about rubber, based 











Henderson Rubber Reports, Inc. 
44 Beaver Street, New York 








I am interested in rubber. Without obligation on my part, send me your circular 
describing Henderson Rubber Reports, with specimens of your charts. 


on expert research, personal con- 
tacts in Europe and the Far East, 
and a thorough and scientific study 
of the whole industry—at a cost 
quite nominal in view of the effort 
and experience which the service 
represents. 


Whatever your interest in rubber, 
you can’t afford to be without a 
knowledge of the factors that de- 
termine prices. Henderson Rubber 
Reports give you the pertinent facts, 
presented clearly and compactly for 
quick understanding—all the facts 
that count while they still count. 


You will be interested in our cir- 
cular, which is free upon request 
without the slightest obligation. It 
gives you complete information 
about the only authoritative ser- 
vice now available in the rubber 
field. Write for descriptive circu- 
lar today, there is no obligation 
—/fill in, detach and send the 
coupon now. 


HENDERSON 


RUBBER REPORTS, INC. 


F. RB. HENDERSON, President 
44 Beaver Street - = = = New York 


COUPON 
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Billions Added to Security Values 
in Merger Deals 


Trend Toward Consolidations Likely to Continue with Increases in Stocks and Shifting ot 
Control from One Group to Another—Valuations Climb at Record-Breaking 
Pace to Highest Figures Known—Some Comparisons 


EVERAL recent developments in- 
dicate another merger year is 
ahead, with a consequent shifting 

of huge blocks of stocks from one group 
to another and with organization of new 
and larger holding companies. Is it 
possible these developments can further 
stimulate public enthusiasm for securi- 
ties to the extent that prevailed last 
year, when yalues of stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange were lifted 
$25,000,000,000 ? 

How much further the expansion can 
proceed before bursting is a problem 
Wall Street statisticians find intensely 
intriguing. Market valuations were 
ballooned almost 50 per cent. last year 
at a rate never before approached. 
Those who cling to the theory, “Stocks 
are made to sell,” still insist, despite fur- 
ther advances, prices in many groups 
have more than discounted bright fu- 
ture prospects. Yet less  timorous 
traders rush in to profit by spurts to 
new high records that frequently mark 
trading. 


Significant Developments 


Ss OME of the significant developments 
of the month included the launching 
of two large investment companies, the 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation 
and the Tri-Continental Corporation, 
the formation of the United Corporation, 
expected eventually to link utilities val- 
ued at $2,000,000,000 or more, and the 
agreement for consolidation of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company with 


By William Russell White 








Common Stock 





* Old $100 par stock. 
a) Including extra of $1. 








Comparisons of Miscellaneous Stocks 


Price Div. Yield 
Am. Bank Note... .128 $3(a 2.3% 
*Chi. Pneu. Tool. ..179 6 K 9 
ae, re 48 2 4.2 
Pan Amer. Pete.... 47 se oe 
Mid-Cont. Pete.... 35 2 57 


b) Giving effect to sale of additional stock 


Earned Prices, 1928 

Shares 1927 High Low 

593,430 $4.26 15914 74% 
95,179 12.83 17314 111 

1,296,371 1:57 483% 28% 

3,362,252 5.03 55% 38% 

1,857,912(b 1.92 44% 25% 


to shareholders. 














vance of amusement securities. Radio 
Corporation’s 1,155,400 common shares, 
for instance, had a market valuation at 
the beginning of 1928 of a little more 
than $105,000,000. At the end of the year 
the value had risen to more than $435,- 
000,000. Victor’s 571,000 common shares 
rose in market value from $30,000,000 to 
$117,000,000 assuming the common had 
been increased to 813,000 shares by 
conversion of the $6 preferred. The new 
Radio senior stock created to be ex- 
changed together with common, split 
five for one, for Victor stock would 
have a market valuation, therefore of 
more than $550,000,000. 


Investor Must Be Cautious 


UCH figures compel one to stop and 
ponder. Amusement stocks, it is esti- 
mated, advanced on the average almost 
200 per cent. in market valuation in the 















































the Radio Corporation of America. year. On the other hand, long estab- 
The Radio-Victor transaction focuses lished industrial and railroad shares, 
attention on the tremendous market ad- representing companies with demon- 
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strated earning power, appreciated rela- 
tively little. The question then is asked, 
“What is wrong with the standard fa- 
vorites?” 

The number of outstanding shares was 
increased extensively in almost all 
groups of stocks, the gain in motor 
shares being particularly striking, with 
a jump to 43,500,000 shares for General 
Motors. It is estimated the number of 
outstanding listed shares rose between 
20 and 25 per cent. Mining companies 
and corporations in the amusement 
group greatly increased their capitaliza- 
tion. 

In view of these changes one is in- 
clined to be cautious in selecting stocks 
for new commitments. 


American Bank Note Company 


caer dividends, split-ups, consoli- 
dations, recapitalizations and the 
like, as well as organization of new com- 
panies, mean more business for the 
American Bank Note Company, the 
most important organization in its field. 
Even if new securities are not always 
profitable to their purchasers, their pro- 
duction means increased business’ for the 
printing and engraving company. 

This company handles the engraving 
and printing of the largest part of this 
country’s corporate securities. Besides, 
it does an extensive business in turning 
out paper currency, stamps and similar 
work for foreign countries. An English 
company is controlled through owner- 
ship of its junior stock, and all the capi- 
tal stock of a Canadain company is 
owned, The company’s chief plants are 
in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capital stock consists of $4,495,650°6 per 
cent. preferred and $5,934,300 common 
of $10 par value. 

A liberal dividend policy has been fol- 
lowed, disbursements in recent years 
having averaged approximately half of 
net income. Payments have been made 
on the two classes of stock in each year 
since the company’s organization in 
1906. The common was split five for 
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one in 1925 when the par value was re- 
duced from $50 to $10 a share, and divi- 
dends were inaugurated at the rate of 
$1.60 annually. This rate increased to 
$2 a year ago. Extra dividends of $1 a 
share were paid in December, 1926, 1927 
and 1928, and stock dividends of 10 per 
cent. in 1922 and 20 per cent. in 1927 
were paid. 

Earnings have shown a relatively even 
expansion and have been generally 
stable. Net income in the first nine 
months of last year amounted to §$1,- 
766,000, equal to $2.64 a share on the 
common stock, compared with $1,562,000, 
or $2.75 a share on the common out- 
standing in the corresponding period of 
1927. 

The old $50 stock sold as high as $210 
in 1925 and the new shares continued to 
advance after they were introduced to 
trading. The recent high of about 160 
was equal to 800 for the old stock. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


b lgges Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, organized in 1921, was a 
pioneer in the portable pneumatic tool 
business and is regarded as the largest 
manufacturer of pneumatic tools in the 
world. Its products, including air com- 
pressors, gas and oil engines, rock drills, 
electric tools and other appliances, are 
used extensively in structural steel work 
and road building and in the railroad, oil 
and mining industries. Principal plants 
are in Detroit, Cleveland and Franklin, 
ra. 

As the result of a recent recapitaliza- 
tion the company has outstanding 188,- 
000 shares of $3.50 convertible prefer- 
ence stock and 199,469 shares of com- 
mon, besides an issue of $2,900,000 5% 
per cent. debentures. Previous to the 
change capital stock consisted of $9,517,- 
900 of $100 par. 

Earnings have shown a tendency to 
sag slightly since 1926, amounting to 
$1,226,000 in that year, compared with 
$1,210,000 in 1927. In the first nine 
months of 1928 net income fell to $585,- 
000, or $6.15 a share on the $100 par 
stock, from $669,000, or $7.04 a share, 
on the capital stock in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. 

The company has paid dividends with- 
cut interruption on its outstanding stock 
since 1910 at varying rates, the latest 
having been 6 per cent. in 1927 and 
1928. The new preference stock is to 
receive $3.50 a share annually. 


Central Alloy Steel Corporation 


Ae 80 per cent. of the country’s 
alloy steel business is controlled by 
the Central Alloy Steel Corporation, 
which specializes in high grade steels, 
used extensively in the automobile and 
building trades. A new rust-resisting 
iron for commercial use was introduced 
about a year ago. 

The company has a funded debt of 
about $4,217,000 and two classes of stock, 
$10,000,000 7 per cent. preferred and 
$1,296,371 shares of common. 

Although earnings fell off in 1927 as 
a result of keen competition in the in- 
dustry, a noticeable improvement took 
place last year and in the first nine 
months profits amounted to $3,401,000, 
equal to $2 a share on the common after 
preferred dividend and sinking fund re- 
quirements, compared with $2,647,000, 
or $1.45 a share, in the corresponding 
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The oe Pee at the left was pros pe vin Sa, of a great 
utility organization financed 
by H. M. Byllesby and Company 


H M. Byitiessy AND Company originated in 
¢ 1902 for the purpose of supplying the en- 
gineering and financial requirements of electric, 
gas and other utilities .. . . From a small beginning, 
specializing entirely in utility properties, the organ- 
ization grew rapidly, and in 1927 was a major par- 
ticipant in the underwriting and distribution of 
diversified securities exceeding 350 million dollars, 
including industrial, railroad, oil, bridge, utility 
and municipal financing. 


Coincident with the growth of the firm an en- 
gineering and management organization was devel- 
oped, which planned and constructed many large 
properties ... . These activities compelled close-up 
contact with modern industrial institutions and 
required a large group of specialists whose investiga- 
tions and analyses have unusual value... . We 
depend upon such authentic information in deter- 
mining the merit of the securities which we under- 
write and distribute, including those of soundly 
established industrial and public utility enterprises, 
railroads, highway bridges, oil companies and 
Lee eee eee 
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period of 1927. In the September quar- 
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Now You Can Invest 
for One Month 


It is no longer necessery to invest your 
money for a long period of time. Com- 
mercial Mortgage Trust notes provide 9 
way of investing for a single month or 
longer at an attractive rate of interest. 
You can specify in advance the exact 
number of months that your money is to 
be invested end, at the end of the speci- 
fied time, your principal is returned to 
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ter net income rose to $1,160,000 from 
$810,000 in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the preferred and at the rate of $2 an- 
nually on the common since organiza- 
tion of the new comany in 1926 to suc- 
ceed the United Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Central Steel Company and 
the Central Furnace Company. 


Pan American Petroleum 


NE of the world’s largest producers 

of crude oil, this company is to en- 
ter this year the refining field and 
promises to become a factor in the gaso- 
line industry. This is to be accom- 
plished through construction of a $11,- 
000,000 refinery in the Dutch West 
Indies, near Venezuela. 

This development is likely to have an 
important effect on earnings, which have 
been unsatisfactory for several years as 
a result of low prices for fuel oil. 

Pan American owns about 95 per cent. 
of Lago’s 3,984,000 shares, or about 1.12 
shares of Lago for each share of Pan 
American. With Lago selling at about 
31 or 32, the Lago equity in Pan Ameri- 
can stock has a market value of about 
$35 a share, leaving about $15 a share 
for the remainder of the properties in 
Mexico and in this country. 

Pan American has a funded debt of 
about $10,800,000, most of it convertible 
into ‘class B common stock. Capital 
stock consists of $50,077,950 class A 
stock and $118,034,700 class B_ stock. 

Net earnings declined with the market 
for fuel oil falling in 1927 to $16,909,000, 
or $5.03 a share, compared with $31,- 
289,000, or $9.32 a share in 1926. Net in 
the first half of 1928 totaled $5,210,000, 
or $1.55 a share, and the full year is 
believed to have shown less than #4 a 
share. 

Dividends were discontinued about a 
year ago, previous to which time pay- 
ments had been made at the rate of 3 
per cent. annually. Stock dividends of 
10 per cent. in 1920, 25 per cent. in 1922 
and 20 per cent. in 1923 were distributed. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 


FTER the first of next month the 

Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpora- 
tion will have outstanding no funded 
debt and only one class of stock. The 
$9,000,000 644s and the $6,294,450 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred have been 
called for redemption March 1, Funds 
for the redemption have been raised 
through the sale of additional common 
stock to shareholders. 

Dividends were resumed on the junior 
shares at the rate of $2 annually, and 
it is estimated savings in interest and 
preferred dividend and sinking fund 
charges will be sufficient to warrant a 
higher rate if conditions in the. oil in- 
dustry remain satisfactory later in the 
year. 

The company, formerly known as Cos- 
den and Co., has become a complete 
operating unit, with extensive leases, 
pipe lines, refinery and casinghead gas- 
oline plants as well as marketing facili- 
ties. 

Earnings showed a tendency to re- 
cover last year, not income rising in the 
September quarter to $3,992,000 from 
$2,558,000 in the same period of 1927. 
For the nine months net was 7,241,000, 
compared with $7,443,000 in the same 
period of 1927. 
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OHN HERTZ has resigned both as 
chairman and president of the Chi- 
cago Yellow Cab Company. Charles A 
McCulloch, president of Parmelee Trans- 
fer Company, was elected chairman, and 
K. L. Ames, Jr., president. 

Charles D. Wiman has been elected 
president of Deere & Company, suc- 
ceeding William Butterworth, who be- 
comes chairman. 

Ellis A. Gimbel, Jr., has been named 
head of the New York unit of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., to succeed Lee Adam 
Gimbel, who became a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

E. G. Buckland, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected chairman of the 
New York, New 
Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, “with au- 
thority to exercise 
the powers and per- 
form the duties of 
president until a 
president is elect- 
ed,” E. J. Pearson, 
president, having 
recently died. 

Max A. Berns, of 
the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, succeeds Homer J. Buckley as 
chairman of the Advertising Council of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 





E. G. Buckland 


G. McCULLOUGH, formerly vice- 
W. president and treasurer, has been 
elected president of the Collins & Aik- 
man Corporation, succeeding Melville G. 
Curtis, who becomes chairman. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., expects to take 
a position as a radio and communication 
specialist with the Western Air Express, 
Inc., of Los Angeles. 

Clarence H. Mackay has been elected 
president of the North American Tele- 
graph Company, which is affiliated with 
the Postal Telegraph & Cable Company, 
of which Mr. Mackay is president. 

William J. Hanley and Charles K. 
West have been elected vice-presidents 
of the General Electric Company. 


Andrew Wells Robertson has been 
elected chairman of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 
Mr. Robertson be- 
fore now was con- 
nected with the 
Philadelphia Com- 
pany, first as gen- 
eral attorney, then 
as vice-president in 
charge of public re- 

i lations, and _ since 
A. W. Roberston 1926 as president. 

F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the du 
Pont Viscoloid Company, has _ been 
elected president and chairman and a 
director of the United States Rubber 
Company, succeeding Charles B. Seger, 
who will remain as director and mem- 
ber of the finance committee. 

R. H. McClure & Company, New 
York, has been organized to carry on 
the business formerly conducted by Mc- 
Clure & Madden. R. H. McClure and 
R. A. Cunningham are now the active 
partners of this firm. 














This is Number Twelve of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of Electricity” 








































HE old “sandwich man,” ambling lazily back and 

forth along the sidewalk, was once a common 
method of presenting an advertising message to people 
on the streets. “» Advertisers of today demand more 
dynamic advertising and a larger audience. In the Age 
of Electricity, huge signs nightly flash their messages 
to thousands, in brilliant letters of light. 


NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1926, T. R. & Co., Inc. 


Small, indeed, is the town, in this age of “gay white 
ways,” which has no electric signs. The revenue from 
the sale of electricity to illuminate these signs is a not 
inconsiderable one to every Electric Power &@ Light 
Company. Another source of safety to their bonds. 
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Ten minutes a ~ 4 with this 
amazing new ‘‘su 
builds health, strength, vital- 
ity in a natural way. Renews 
health at its source—the blood 
cells, the nerve centers, the in- 
ternal glands. Aches, pains and 
diseases are overcome. Tired 


by Doctors and Hospitals. Anyone 
my ew rite today for iiustrated FREE 
folder, new low price and easy payment plan. 
CINCINNATI AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO.’ 
Dept. 63, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Next Market Break—When? 


When is the next market break coming? 
Which stocks are going up next week? Don’t 
ask us—we don’t pretend to know. But if you 
want facts about corporation earnings, prospects, 
etc., that enable you to decide which stocks 
on too pa gay: —_. stocks as likely to 
advance for the long pull, you might try THE 
WALL STREET NEWS.” To acquaint you 
with its value to investors and finance executives 
we make this half-price introductory offer to 
new subscribers: 

% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 issues. $1 

(Includes also 2 Monthly Tabulations of 

Corporation Earnings on Common Stocks) 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published DAILY by the New York News Bureau Assn. 
42 New St., Dept S-5, New York City 
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Do You Know 


which way 


These Stocks 


are headed ? 




























































American Can Goodyear 

Amer. & For. Pw. Hupp Motors 
Amer. Tobacco “B” Kelly-Spring field 
Atlantic Refining Loew’s 
Bethlehem Steel Marland Oil 
Columbia Gas & El. May Dept. Store 
Consolidated Gas Nash Motors 
Corn Products Postum 

Curtiss Aero Remington-Rand 
Fleischmann U. S. Rubber 
General Motors U. S. Steel 
Goodrich Woolworth 


This week’s edition of 
“MARKET ACTION” 
recommends definitely 
what action you should 
take. Further, these stocks 
are but part of a list of the 
“Market Leaders” analyzed. 
The total number exceedsso. 


Buy?— Sell?— Hold? 


Which should be bought? 
Which sold?“Market Action” 
tells you specifically what to 
buy or sell, and when, and 
names prices in every case. 


You can put the accuracy of 
“Market Action” to actual 
test. Copies of this issue and 
those of the next two weeks 
will be sent—free—upon re- 
ceipt of the coupon. 


**Market Action” will prove 
that its advice is sound 


This coupon will not bring a salesman. 


WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
341 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me the next three issues of 
**Market Action’’ S-107 
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American Light & Traction Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $2.50 there- 
by placing stock on $10 annual basis, 
against $8 previously paid. 

Bakelite Corp.—Increased capital from 
$5,100,000 to $11,035,000. Asked House 
Committee on tariff revision that an in- 
crease be made in duty on synthetic 
resin. 


Boeing Airplane & Transportation 
Corp.—Paid initial dividend of 50 cents 
on $50 par preferred stock, covering 
period from Nov. 1, 1928, to Jan. 1, 1929, 
to holders of record Dec. 10, 1928. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad—Contemplating electrifi- 
cation of lines in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and extension across Mississippi 
River from Ford Motor Co.’s plant to 
Minneapolis of its branch road. 


Cities Service Co.—Acquired Southern 
Minnesota Oil Co. with 14 tank stations 
and 12 service stations in Minnesota and 
lowa. 

Claude Neon Lights, Inc.—Stockhold- 
ers have been given rights to subscribe 
to shares in New Jersey Claude Corp., 
a new company in which Claude Neon 
Lights, Inc., has acquired a substantial 
interest. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Exhibited 
new 7-cylinder radial aeroplane motor 
at the New York Automobile Show. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.—New 
$4,000,000 plant in Buffalo will be placed 
in operation in March. 


Durant Motors Co—William C. Du- 
rant, president, announced retirement 
from active management of company, a 
step made necessary by other demands 
“which must be heeded.” Mr. Durant 
added that he had discovered that 
“every form of misrepresentation had 
been used to induce people to invest” 
in his companies. He said it was his 
purpose “to reimburse, with interest, 
everyone who had invested in Durant 
Motors, as well as in every other or- 
ganization connected with my name. 
That goes for Star, Durant Motors of 
Indiana and Flint.” 


Ford Motor Co.—Announced addition 
of 30,000 workers in order to place oper- 
ations on a six-day week basis, and in- 
crease production. Henry Ford offered 
to construct at his own expense a ma- 
cadamized road about 155 miles any- 
where in Egypt and undertake its up- 
keep in exchange for which Egyptian 
Government would allow Ford cards to 
enter Egypt duty free. An 8 per cent. 
ad valorem duty is paid now on Ford 
cars. Building 12 tri-motor all-metal 
planes for transcontinental air-rail ser- 
vice. 

General Electric Co.—Awarded con- 
tract to equip two new electric liners to 
be built for Ward Line, a subsidiary of 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
Lines. Producing about 4,000 electric re- 
frigerators a week, of larger size, at 
Schenectady plant. It is planned to in- 
crease the refrigerator and cooler out- 
put to 8,600 units per week. 


IGEST & 
cS CORPORATION 
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General Fireproofing Co.—Reported to 
be operating at capacity. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—Eight- 
mile tunel through Cascade range, 100 
miles east of Seattle, was opened for 
train service. Coincident with opening 
company’s lines through mountains, 
about 75 miles were changed over from 
steam to electrical operation. 


Grigsby-Grunow Co.—Stockholders of 
record Jan. 18, 1929, have right to sub- 
scribe for new stock at $80 a share in 
ratio of one new share for each five 
held. Rights expire Jan. 30. 

International Harvester Co.—Intro- 
ducing for use of railroads a new type, 
high-pressure steam locomotive, said to 
operate at one-fourth the cost of ordi- 
nary locomotive. A steam bus is also 
said to be under consideration. 


Kennecott Copper Co.—Stockholders 
on Feb. 1 will vote on increasing num- 
ber of shares from 5,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 and to split up stock on a two-for- 
one basis by giving stockholders one 
additional share for each share held. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for 1928, 
$147,363,022; 1927, $133,765,777; increase 
10.1 per cent. 


Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1928, $65,054,598; 1927, 
$58,059,929; increase, 12 per cent. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for 1928, 
$41,103,418; 1927, $39,336,101; increase, 
4.5 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
1928, $232,354,738; 1927, $202,403,959; in- 
crease, 14. 8 per cent. 

National Bellas Hess Co.—Stockhold- 
ers on Feb. 5 will be asked to authorize 
increase in outstanding common stock 
to 1,000,000 shares, to provide for a 
three-for-one split-up of present 200,000 
authorized and outstanding. 

National City Bank (New York)— 
Stockholders voted that par value of 
stock be reduced from $100 par to $20 
par, five new shares to be issued for 
each old share. 

Penney (J. C.) Co—Sales for 1928, 
$176,697,622 ; 1927, $151,957,865; jncrease, 
16.28 per cent. 

Photomaton, Inc.—Directors voted to 
recommend to stockholders a plan to 
merge with Automatic Camera Corp. A 
new corporation is to be formed under 
title of “Photomaton, Inc.” 

Prairie Pipe Line Co.—Stockholders 
approved proposals to change par value 
from $100 to $25, and to issue five-shares 
of new stock for every share of $100 
par of record Jan. 8, 1929. 

Radio Corp. of America—Directors, 
subject to approval of stockholders, 
voted issuance of about 6,590,000 shares 
of new common stock, of which 5,777,000 
shares would be exchanged for present 
outstanding Radio Corp. common at rate 
of five shares of new for one of pres- 
ent. Also voted issuance of approxi- 
mately 813,000 shares of cumulative $5 
no par class B preferred, junior to pres- 
ent $19,780,000 7 per cent. preferred, 
which for present would remain undis- 
turbed. R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
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a new subsidiary, has been incorporated 
in Delaware with capitalization of 250,- 
000 no par shares of common stock, “for 
the transmission of messages by electro- 
magnetic waves.” This subsidiary will 
take over all communications business 
of Radio Corp. Dispatch from Wash- 
ington stated that all evidence and docu- 
ments secured by Federal Trade Com- 
mission during its investigation of so- 
called “radio trust” would be transmit- 
ted to Attorney General of United 
States to take “such action as may be 
warranted,” under a concurrent resolu- 
tion introduced in Senate and House by 
Senator Dill of Washington and Rep- 
resentative David of Tennessee. 


Realty Associates—Shareholders on 
Jan. 19 vote on plan to increase author- 
ized common stock from 100,000 to 
1,400,000 shares and declaration of 900 
per cent. stock dividend. The 400,000 
shares remaining after declaration of 
stock dividend would be placed in 
treasury. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Purchased site 
for new store in Pittsburgh, Pa., repre- 
senting investment of approximately 
$3,000,000. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Will substitute 
motor stages for 44 or more trains on 
local runs in. northern, central and 
southern California. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—An- 
nounced generating capacity aggregat- 
ing 213,730 kilowatts had been added by 
subsidiary and affiliated companies dur- 
ing 1928. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Alemite division has perfected a new 
automatic continuous system for chassis 
lubrication. New system merely re- 
quires the filling of an oil cylinder by 
car operator every 3,000 miles, it is said. 

United Corporation—Organized under 
laws of Delaware by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and associates, to acquire certain 
minority interests in the United Gas 
Improvement Co., the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey and the Mo- 
hawk-Hudson Power Company held by 
the organizers and the American Super- 
power Corporation. The fundamental 
purpose of the new holding company, it 
is understood, will be the fostering of 
closer relations among the great public 
utility systems in the East, but it is not 
intended to be other than an investment 
company from the financial standpoint. 
It is estimated that the company will be 
interested in properties whose securities 
are valued at more than $150,000,000. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Received $26,000,- 
000 tax refund from Treasury of United 
States in settlement of a claim for taxes 
represented to have been erroneously 
collected in 1917. Plans plant changes to 
cost $20,000,000, including complete mod- 
ernization of McKeesport, Duquesne 
and Edgar Thompson works, at Brad- 
dock, Pa; 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Has taken over assets of R. D. Nuttall 
Co. Operations of Nuttall will be car- 
ried on as a branch of Westinghouse 
and plant will be known as Nuttall 
Works. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Production is 
expected to reach 1,500 units daily dur- 
ing January. Shipments are expected 
to exceed 30,000 during the month. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
1928, $287,313,687 ; 1927, $272,748,532; in- 


crease, 5.34 per cent. 














St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


Analyzed in our latest WeexLty Review 


Copy F-87 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven 


Hartford Albany Philadelphia Newark New Britain 











The direct method 
of profitable investment 





In the Financial Field there are no barriers between 
investment and income...no involved problems of manu- 
facturing, style merchandise, frozen inventories, obsoles- 
cent or depreciated plants. Supply rather than demand is 
the paramount consideration. 


As specialists in “Money” securities for many years, cor- 
respondent dealers of the HOUSE OF HODSON have 
offered investors a diversified choice in the “Money” field. 
Carefully selected securities of such institutions as Banks, 
Insurance companies and Industrial Loan companies have 
constituted their offerings in this profitable sphere of 
investment. 


Mail coupon | y forcircular 
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CLARENCE HODSON & COMPANY 
165 BROADWAY New York ESTABLISHED 1893 'N@ 
O Banks Stocks 


I am interested in [() Insurance Stocks 
(0 Industrial Loan Stocks and Bonds 
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Trial Offer 


re 5 Desk 
the UVCNCY of our CSI 
~« LINOLEUM 2s 


at a Low Cost 


You will be delighted with the 
comfort Ideal ‘‘NON-SL 






e LIP”’ Lino- 
Modernize leum will bring to your desk. | Pro- 
ects new equipment—dignifies old 
Old Desks desks. Does away with blotters, 
— — a No shine, no 
zlare—eliminates eye-strain. Will 
: Protect -~ chip or es Washes clean, 
always beautiful. 
New Desks 
LIES FLAT 
B tif WITHOUT FASTENING 
eautiry “ ” 
NON-SLIP 
all Desks, = nx Holds Top in Pho 
olds iop in e 
Tables, P 
Simply lay it on. In hundreds of 
Counters, Offices. new and old equipment is 
harmonized by uniform, Ideal 
etc. “NON-SLIP” Linoleum Tops. 
Contract prices made on quantity 
coverings. 


TRIAL OFFER. Try one on your desk 
for ten days at our expense. Note 
how efficient, how restful and pleassnt— 

: how beautiful it is. Pour ink on it, 
scuff or scratch the surface, write on it, then see how 
perfectly even scratches wash off. Priced according to 
size, from $6.50 up. Mail the coupon today for FREE 
ten-day trial, or mark coupon for prices and sample. 
IDEAL LINOLEUM TOP CO. 

109 W. Austin Ave., 


Dept. F, Chicago 
Check 1 Send top for 10-day trial. Size............ 
Square [J Mail sample of material and prites. 
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the Watchword 


It is the aim and pur- 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 
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RESOURCES $120,000,000 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
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LOS ANGELES 
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Motor Outlook Promising 


New York Auto Show Stimulates Activity—Count on 
Big Export Demand—Output Schedules High 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


LOSE watch of the automobile in- 
C dustry will be kept by the financial 
interests of the world in the first 
quarter of 1929, since the automobile com- 
panies will in all probability be the de- 
termining factor in world prosperity. 
There has been such a rush of business 
in motor vehicles since the Spring of 
1928 that there is question as to how long 
the top speed can be maintained. With 
no exceptions, the major elements in the 
automotive industry have put themselves 
in a position to produce more units, and 
the trick is going to be to sell a heavy 
enough percentage of the potential output. 
The year has opened brilliantly, fol- 
lowing the New York Show, where more 
fine cars were seen by more people than 
at any previous national exhibition. A 
number of significant things marked this 
year’s Show. One was the presence of 
an unusually large number of distribu- 
tors, who had come to requisition more 
cars. In many cases, this resulted in a 
step-up of production schedules for the 
first quarter to points that had not before 
been reached. Another was the very gen- 
eral policy on the part of the biggest 
makers to hold free shows of their prod- 
ucts in addition to that at the Palace. 


Many Private Exhibits 


N°? important hotel lobby in New York 
was without its special exhibit of 
cars. General Motors put on a special 
showing of the corporation’s whole line 
at the Hotel Astor; Henry Ford’s usual 
extra-Show exhibit was the largest and 
the most largely attended of any that he 
has ever held since he left the organized 
motor manufacturers; Chrysler and its di- 
vision had big space at the Pennsylvania 
and at the Commodore; Willys-Overland 
had cars on view at the branch; and Hud- 
son-Essex showed the new lines at sev- 
eral strategic points. It might be thought 
that the prevalence of the free shows 
would cut down attendance at the “big 
top”; but their effect was opposite. At- 
tendance at the Palace broke all records. 

Another thing was that the dealers were 
feted as never before. There was the 
heartiest kind of good feeling in evidence 
between the factory and the men who sell 
the cars. 


Strengthening Dealer Organization 


|. pans of personnel in the dealer 
organizations has been going forward 
at a tremendous pace. De Soto, the new 
Chrysler division, has set a record, re- 
cruiting something like 1,600 in less than 
a half year; Willys-Overland has brought 
its roster up to over 7,000, an increase of 
78 per cent. in 1928, and Mr. Willys says 
that before the close of the present year 
there will be a strength of 10,000. Six 
years ago, when Walter Chrysler showed 
the first car bearing his name, the dealer 
body numbered only two or three hun- 
dred; just now, the army musters in the 
neighborhood of 12,000—and the troops are 
still flocking to his standard. 


Ford Steps Up Production 


E gomg output will of course depend 
very largely on how far Henry Ford 
goes in production. His announcement 
that he would add 30,000 men to his Ford- 
son payrolls by March 1, and reach an 
output of 9,000 a day shortly after that 
time, indicates that he is thoroughly in 
earnest in his battle to recapture his pres- 
tige in the industry. His plans, as an- 
nounced, include the doubling of his elec- 
tric power plant, with a new use of a 
billion gallons of water a day. This will 
mean building a mile and a half of 15- 
foot tunnel to the river, at a cost of $2,- 
500,000 and will increase his water supply 
by 400,000 gallons a day. 


Body Makers Prosperous 


A SIGNIFICANT development of the 
industry is the rise to prominence 

the body-making companies. The 
Fisher story is well known. Now, the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
has taken over a very substantial portion 
of the Ford plant at Highland Park, and 
with this addition to already large facili- 
ties is to operate on the basis of a daily 
output of 9,000 bodies.. The company 
makes most of the bodies for Ford, but 
in addition has important centracts with 
Chrysler, Hudson-Essex and Graham- 
Paige. Murray Corporation of America, 
Detroit, has had its best year and is look- 
ing forward to most important increase 
in volume for the current year. 
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The Co-ordination of 
Industry 


Leaders Takes up Plan 


MERICA will not be truly prosperous for all until much more is 
done to bring about steadier employment throughout the year in 
different industries. The problem of peaks and valleys of em- 

ployment must be taken up by the ablest representatives of industry 
who are alive to the issue. If and when enough study has been devoted 
to the subject to make possible the formulating of a practical plan, then 
a great deal of educational work may have to be done in order to bring 
home to the public the necessity for their co-operation. 


The task calls for co-operation and co-ordination of effort by 
industry on a nationwide scale. Already certain industries have made 
some progress in this direction, but to obtain maximum results, results 
commensurate with the need, American industry as a whole must evolve 
a co-ordinated plan and then put it into action. 


Industry more and more must regard its workers as members of its 
family, as its dependents as well as supports, and must exert itself to the 
utmost to discharge this responsibility so satisfactorily that, no matter 
what may happen in other nations, our industrial civilization will be 
looked towards as the hope of the wage earner. Since more and more of 
our wage earners and other employees are becoming financially in- 
terested in business, they are more and more anxious to help to level the 
peaks and raise the valleys of unemployment. ‘The number of wage- 
earners and other employees is multiplying so much more rapidly than 
the number of “independent” business men that the day is not far distant 
when the ballots of the “workers” will determine how this common- 
wealth shall be governed. 


FORBES has reprinted in convenient booklet form such articles as have 
been published in the magazine on the subject up to this time, together 
with opinion of men such as Jeremiah W. Jenks, Daniel Willard, Hubert 
T. Parson, L. J. Horowitz, William O’Neil, William T. Grant, C. E. 
Mitchell, William Green, Edward A. Filene, W. R. Basset, Magnus W. 
Alexander, Matthew Woll, Rush C. Butler, George M. Verity, Stuart 
Chase, Irving Fisher. 


This booklet will be sent free to any executive writing for a copy. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE | NEW YORK 
Forbes Reaches The Man Higher Up 
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Mortgage 
Bond Buyers! 


A Record Book of Your 
Investments. Sent Free! 


This flexible, pocket size, loose-leaf 
book, makes it easy for owners of First 
Mortgage bonds to keep a record of their 
holdings. The book is a small part of the 
service rendered by the Oldest Real Estate 
Bond House. Whether you have $100, 
$500, $1,000 or more to invest, protec- 
tion of principal and a liberal interest re- 


turn may be yours. 
for the flexible, loose-leaf 


Send Now Record Book and Current 


List of Greenebaum offerings. Number 82. 
No obligation incurred, of course. 


Greenebaum S Sons 
Investment_Combany 


LaSalle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
FOUND! ee — 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Greenebaum Sons Securities 
hc sant a York 











Root Refining 
Company 


Convertible Cumulative 
Prior Preferred Stock 
Without Par Value. Annual 
dividend rate $1.80 share. 
Price at Market to 
Yield About 7% 
gCurrent earnings over 5 times 
dividend requirements on this is- 
sue. §Convertible into common 
stock, share for share. 9§Book 
value of over $36 per share. 


Newburger, Henderson 
and Loeb 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges 
New York Curb Market 
New York Produce Exchange 
1512 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 














































Produeers of— 


sound real estate mortgage 
loans and collateral bonds in 
the State of North Carolina. 


Dealer and institutional in- 
quiries invited. Write for 
booklet giving vital 
facts about N. C. and Home 
Mortgage Company bonds. 


HOME MORTGAGE CO. 
Durham - North Carolina 
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Building Industry Sound 


Eight Billions Called ‘““New Normal” Volume of 
Annual Expenditures for Construc- 
tion—Optimism Justified 


By Frank E. Perley 


HE general feeling of satisfaction 
which permeated the construction 
industry as 1928 drew to a close 
has extended into the new year. Leading 
men in the industry, especially in the 
Eastern States, look back with gratifica- 
tion on the last year’s developments and 
look forward with genuine optimism to 
the prospects for 1929. The look back- 
ward is gratifying not so much because 
new records were made in 1928, but be- 
cause the industry was shown to be in 
such sound condition. And the look for- 
ward creates optimism, not so much be- 
cause new high records may be made dur- 
ing the ensuing year but because there 
seems no reason to doubt a continuance 
of the sound conditions which prevail as 
the year starts. 

When an industry gets into the seven 
billion or the eight billion class, as the 
construction industry in the united States 
has done, the ups or downs of a few 
hundred million dollars loom larger in 
the statistics than in the general picture 
itself. This, at any rate, appears to be 
the attitude of the big men in the con- 
struction field. 


Eight Billions Spent in 1928 


HEY naturally enough note with 

pleasure the statement of D. A. 
Garber, of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, that “construction 
operations in the United States leaped 
forward during 1928 to establish a 
record which, beyond logical doubt, 
represents the greatest volume of build- 
ing ever accomplished by a nation dur- 
ing any single year in the history of the 
world.” Mr. Garber calculates the 1928 
total at approximately eight billions of 
dollars, and his estimate probably is 
closer to the mark than some lower 
totals. 

Not long ago an aggregate of 
seven billions was generally accepted as 
fairly representing the annual volume 
to which construction had grown, but 
that total, it now is recognized, was con- 
servative because incomplete. The fig- 
ures tabulated year after year repre- 
sented the important projects under 
way but did not include thousands of 
small contracts awarded in all sections 
of the country. These projects, usually 
averaging $5,000 or less in each instance, 
formed a large aggregate and now enter 
into the nation’s totals much more fully 
than was the case a few years ago. 

For this reason it may be assumed 
that Mr. Garber’s estimate of eight 
billions as the total spent for construc- 
tion work last year, while wholly trust- 
worthy, does not represent as great a 
gain over the preceding years as appears 
on the surface. At the same time, as 
Thomas S. Holden contended in a re- 
cent address in Chicago, the United 
States has now completed its fourth 
year of relatively stabilized construction 
volume. Following the upward trend 
which the industry experienced in 1921, 
there was a marked growth in the vol- 
ume of activity each year until 1925, 


when a new high record was estab- 
lished. Until the final figures for 1928 
were compiled the 1925 total held the 
record. Construction was in such large 
volume in 1926, however, and again in 
1927, that there has been a variation of 
less than four per cent. between the 
highest year and the lowest. 

In the period from 1925 to 1927 an an- 
nual volume of seven billions came to 
be regarded as a normal year in the 
industry, but it is reasonable to assume 
that if the thousands of small projects 
had been included in the totals for those 
years to the same extent as in 1928 the 
eight billion total sponsored by the As- 
sociated General Contractors of 
America would have been hailed as the 
new normal several years ago. In any 
event, eight billions now may be fairly 
used as the established standard for 
comparison in calculating first, whether 
the construction industry in the United 
States as a whole is increasing its an- 
nual volume of the work; second, merely 
holding its own, or third, is experienc- 
ing a let-down. 


No Drop Looked For 


‘T= last development is not antici- 
pated; in any event not during 
1929. Some conspicuous leaders in the 
industry are predicting another year as 
active as 1928. Others discern condi- 


tions which they interpret as _fore- 
shadowing some recession in activity 
during the next few months. But if the 


developments of the Spring and early 
Summer actually do fall behind last 
year’s corresponding volume there will 
remain the possibility that the closing 
months will bring unexpected stimulus 
to the industry, as happened in the final 
period of the year just ended. New ele- 
ments made themselves felt. While resi- 
dential building reached its peak in 
1925, non-residential construction de- 
veloped into the biggest factor in 1926. 

A tremendous volume of residential 
work continued during 1927 and last 
year, but there was a preponderating 
gain in public works and_ utilities 
projects of various classes. The steady 
gain in these classifications largely ac- 
counts for the new high total reported 
for 1928. During the current year a 
vast volume of similar work will be 
carried on, with more in prospect for 
1930. This construction, augmenting the 
large volume of residential work which 
continues to be reported, especially from 
New York and other populous states, 
seems to warrant the optimism which 
prevails in the industry. 

Mr. Garber, reflecting the view of the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, calls eight billions the “new 
normal” volume of annual expenditures 
for construction work in the United 
States, “mainly the reflection,” as he 
puts it, “of the new American standard 
of living attained during the lest ten 
years.” And there are unquestionably 
additional influences in the normal in- 
crease in population. 
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1 | Industrial 
The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
danies mentioned. 
b- ; R 
22 Facts About Thin Paper—For air mail, 
ine export, branch office correspondence, 
there is a great saving in postage, etc. : 
. Send for this booklet describing these The Garage of Tomorrow Is Here Today 
of and other papers made by Esleeck Man- said 
h ufacturing Co., Turners Falls, Mass. G 
F The Book of Kansas City Facts—The 30% NET SAVIN 
_ industrial possibilities of this territory In Construction Cost 
“ are set forth in a handsome booklet peaked ae 
7 available without cost to business seek- 
e ing change of location or to new indus- 40% TO 10% MORE CARS PER FLOOR 
“ tries. Address Industrial Committee, ti 
" Room 322, Chamber of Commerce, Kan- Peapeaty ——— res ically Inc od 
e sas City, Missouri. 
“ The Economy of a Motorized Sales Z SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION 
f Force—A book of valuable information PROTECTED BY U. S. PATENT 
. i i Other Advante Reduced O t Costs—I dS Facil- 
e compiled bere the a isieo--iiieoe Liane aad nee ep Se ey and. Carrying Charges 
y owners. /\SK tor copy. Vodge brothers, —Perfected Ramp system allowing continuous one-way travel both in 
, Inc., Dept. FM., 7900 Joseph Campau and out between first floor and top floor, without meeting either on 
; Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. . ee oe permitting travel from first to eleventh 
r Have You an Electrical Machinery Two Outstanding Facts: ist- Storage space provided at less capital 
d Problem?—A company specializing in cost per car, by far, than with any other known type of construction, 
solving these matters will be glad to either elevator or ramp. 2nd- Far greater speed and economy in 
= : ‘ z handling cars; no exceptions. 
. send informative literature on request. 
y Address Robbins & Myers, Inc., Spring- Further information gladly given by 
r field, Ohio. A. W. SMITH, President 
Budget Control—What it does and C 
ote ie ie seek oe Z CORPORATION 
q this booklet, revised and enlarged, avail- 20 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
g able without charge to those interested. CHICAGO 
» Address Ernst & Ernst, 27 Cedar| — 
" Street, New York, or their office in your 
% city. 
a The Provident Thrift Policy—Has 
y many valuable features. Write for -full 
e information to Provident Mutual Life 
y Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
t sylvania. 
1 Profitable Business Control—An_ in- Bs © d, OM 
z formative booklet descriptive of the ad- latement 0 ON ition 
5 vantages of visible records, with special 
1 reference to their own system, will be December 31, 1928 
, sent free on request by Acme Card Sys- 
: tem Company, 116 South Michigan Ave- RESOURCES 
nue, Chicago, II. Cashin Vault andin Federal Reserve Bank . $22,379,736.78 
The “Z” System of Garage Construc- Due from Banks and Bankers. . . . . 137,393,431.28 $159,773,168.06 
tion—Saving in construction costs, re- U.S. Government Securities . . . . . 7,872,924.09 
duced operating costs, improved service Other Securities. 2. 2. . 1. 1 ee 28,579,947-94 
facilities, lighting and ventilation. For sok — a thU.S.T , 196,496,663.64 
complete information on this patented [ne oe wit reasury : -penigscirsnagecned 
: ; ; Customers’ Liability under Acceptances . 22,63 1,090.77 
construction address A. W. Smith, Pres- Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 1,250,381.44 
ident Z Corporation, 30 North Michigan $416,804,175.94 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. eee 
Hendey Machine Tools—The impor- LIABILITIES 
tance of modern machines and methods. Capital . . . «© «© «© «© «© « « «© $2§,000,000.00 
Send for catalogue and descriptive lit- Surplus... se 8 8 ee ee  _35,000,000.00 $ 60,000,000.00 
erature to Hendey Machine Company, Undivided Profits. — 2,384,63 3.64 
Torrington, Conn. Dividend No. 170 Payable Jan. a 1929 bin bs I ,000,000.00 
Safety With a Steel Roof Deck—In Deposits . . . . 317,072,558.15 
Senin buildi ‘. Circulation . . ee gC 3,873,300.00 
vin d dg Pee e aed Saat : Reserved for Taxes, Interest, etc. slg ke 234,059.25 
, e to get information Unearned Discount . . 582,209.22 
on this fire-safe and economical roofing... Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 
Address The T. C. Mahon Company, Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . . . 31,225,075.09 
Detroit, for full information, estimates, Other Liabilities. . 2. . 2. 2. . s . 432,340.59 
etc. $416, 416,804,175.94 94 
The Modern Multi-Floor Garage—A ESTABLISHED 1812 
brochure discussing location, size, de- 
sign, management and financing. It She B AN Ke AMERI A 
will give anyone interested a basis for hot Mo Prd ini 
deciding the conditions under which 
such a garage would be of service to the CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 60 MILLION DOLLARS 
community. Address Ram p Buil dings 31 Offices in Five Boroughs of Greater_New York 
a 21 East 40th Street, New CORAEERE TE sail anaes sitaanead 
Tork. 
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Buy, Build, 
Lease, Appraise and 
Finance Office 
Mercantile, Hotel, 
Theatre and Specialty 
Buildings 


| 
| 
ow of | 


ROSENBAUM PROPERTIES, Ine. 
L. N. ROSENBAUM, Pres. 
Flatiron Building 
New York 























8% on Monthly Savings 


on Fully Paid 
7% Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ no- 
tice. Secured by First Mortgages 
on Homes not to exceed 60% of | 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & | 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
2004 Third Avenue Birmingham, Ala. | 





Under Strict State Supervision 




















BOOKLET— 


“The SEAL 
that Certifies 
SAFETY” 


Sent on request for G-8 








"GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


l Under Supervision N.Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 
340 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








$400 KEI-LAC MACHINE 
EARNED ED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR 
— machine earned $2,160. One man placed 300. Ri 
nsible compan, agg | adedes advertising eeepenition. 
Unlimited possibiliti 
Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 
Tes" West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Iiinois. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY: 


ities. Protected territory. Investment re- 











Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
- and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The ‘Tariff and Canada 


Canadian Officials Concerned About New Admin- 
istration’s Tariff Program—Threaten to 
Retaliate if Rates Are Raised 


By Charles Bishop 


HE pre-election promises of the 
President-elect, to what extent 
they will be implemented, and 
how such a policy would affect the rela- 
tions between the United States and 
their best customer—Canada—give rise 
to much speculation and not a little ap- 
prehension just now in Canadian circles, 
governmental and commercial. 

During the Presidential campaign Mr. 
Hoover amplified the platform of the 
National Convention and gave certain 
undertakings which were regarded in 
Canada as specific. They related to pro- 
posals of relief for the embattled agra- 
rians of the Middle West. One was for 
a revision of the tariff on agricultural 
produce, and the other a promise that 
the great enterprise of the St. Law- 
rence waterway would be pushed, cheap 
transportation rates thereby furnishing 
a supplementary agency of assistance to 
the farmers. 

Under a _ Republican administration 
tariff revision can logically be in only. 
one direction—upwards—and while Can- 
ada could not be singled out for any 
hostile policy, the conspicuous fact is 
that the Dominion is the main outside 
contributor to the United States mar- 
kets in the commodities referred to and, 
therefore, likely to be most naturally 
and vitally affected. 


Trade Grows Without Reciprocity 


RADE between the two countries 

has grown and developed and keeps 
on growing and developing as a normal 
condition between neighboring and 
friendly nations. There was a_ time 
when the relations promised to be very 
close by virtue of a common convention, 
but even without it the normal upward 
trend of trade has not been arrested. 
The occasion referred to, as is well 
known, was the reciprocity agreement 
of 1911 between the Republican adminis- 
tration under President Taft and the 
Dominion government headed by the 
late Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Everything was 
framed up, and then the proposition col- 
lapsed. 

But without a co-operative arrrange- 
ment, trade has gone ahead by leaps 
and bounds. If the old argument of the 
reciprocity days that close commercial 
relations meant ultimate annexation 
were to be true then Canada would now 
be near the point of union. Figures for 
the year recently ended illustrate how 
large is the volume of exchange. It 
amounted, all told, last year, to $1,324,- 
429,671. 


Impressive Figures 


tT total of Canadian imports from 
the United States aggregated in 
value $815,225,755, as compared with 
$706,926,831 in the year before. In the 
same period Canada exported to the 
United States commodities to the value 
of $509,203,916, compared with $491,036,- 
902, in the preceding twelve months. 
Some details may be of interest. The 
principal of Canadian purchases from 
the States are oils and petroleum, valued 
at $635,114,693; manufactured metals, 


$344,090,727; automobiles and _ parts, 
$80,000,000, and a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of imports under a_ hundred 


smaller classifications. 

To a lesser degree but to the value 
of over Half a billion the United States 
also does much buying in Canada. Last 
year its principal purchases were news- 
print, $124,048,407; lumber and unmanu- 
factured woods, generally, $73,707,285; 
metals, $63,182,333; beverages, mostly 
alcoholic, $23,371,769; grain, $18,078,654; 
cattle, $17,619,201; fish, $14,435,235; furs, 
$12,510,135, and meats, $11,355,504. The 
figures show how the United States has 
much the better of the bargain. 


No Tariff War Desired 


— Canadian official point of view 
is that if the incoming administra- 
tion jumps up the tariff against Canada 
it will inevitably disturb relations that 
are both extensive and harmonious. 
Nevertheless, the perfect freedom of 
any country to adopt whatever policy 
it likes is fully conceded. The apprehen- 
sion indicated in official circles at 
Ottawa is not shared by all the com- 
mercial interests of Canada. The manu- 
facturers and many financial interests in 
particular, would welcome it because it 
would furnish an argument for a similar 
Canadian policy of higher protection 
which they have persistently advocated 
but, with Liberal governments, rather 
abortively. 

The ministry now in power at Ottawa 
is fairly well wedded to the low tariff 
idea. Its support comes mainly from 
parts of the country where such a sen- 
timent prevails, although if Canadian 
agricultural produce is to be shut out of 
the States, the Canadian agriculturist 
out of resentment, may be transformed 
into an involuntary protectionist and 
even be induced to support an extreme 
element that would not only make the 
tariff walls of equal height but also sug- 
gest retaliation. 

Any policy of the last mentioned char- 
acter finds little favor, but if it were 
applied,—if, for instance, Canada should 
prohibit the export of raw materials like 
pulp wood and pulp, nickel, electric 
power and other commodities exten- 
sively derived from American invest- 
ments or purchases here, the resultant 
economic disturbance would be great. 


S° far as the St. Lawrence waterway 
is concerned, a common Canadian 
view is that to seek on one hand the 
vital Canadian co-operation in this great 
and beneficial enterprise and, at the 
same time, to apply to Canada a policy 
of tariff hostility, will, if carried out, be 
an anomalous adventure. The United 
States admittedly can do what it pleases 
with its tariff, but concurrently it can- 
not make Canada give its essential co- 
operation to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway scheme as a_ supple- 
mentary means of relief to the western 
farmer. Towards the latter objective, 
any scheme of tariff antagonism is not 
considered here to be the most effective 
or diplomatic method of approach. 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story pub- 
lished in each issue and presents a Forbes 
book for each story used. 

* * * 


Squelched 


A certain well-known business man 
who is noted for his quietness, was in a 
Pullman smoker when the general pest, 
well known for his inquisitiveness, ap- 
proached him and attempted to start a 
conversation with this question: “How 
many people work in your office?” 

“Oh,” replied the quiet gentleman, get- 
ting up and throwing his cigar away, 
“T should say, at a rough guess, about 
two-thirds of them.”—$5 prize to Albert 
W. Cox, Columbus, Ga. 

* Ok * 


A Loss to Science 


In a southern college the professor of 
physics was speaking to his class as they 
began to study electricity. He explained 
that no one really knew just what this 
strange force in nature is, but that we 
had learned enough of the laws which 
govern it to use it for human welfare. 

One of the students, Abel Smith, on 
the back row of seats, was dozing. When 
the professor spied him he _ suddenly 
said: 

“Mr. Smith!” 

“Yes, Professor,” was the startled an- 
swer. 

“What is electricity?” 

After a rather painful pause, the some- 
what confused student replied: “I did know, 
Professor, but I forgot.” 

“Young gentlemen,” said the teacher 
to the class, “what a tragedy! Here is 
the only man who ever knew what elec- 
tricity is, and he has forgotten.”—Prize 
of Forbes book to A. D. Betts, Orange- 
burg, S. C. 

* * * 
Quite a Surprise 

“I’m buying a washing machine for 
my wife as a birthday present.” 

“That will be a surprise, eh?” 

“Yes, quite! She’s expecting a new 
car.” —Exchange. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope, 


‘ Booklet 


jor Investors 


UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 
tells the story of the Orange County 
Building and n Association, lo- 

cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,683.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 


Orange County 
Building & Loan Assn. 
» Orlando, Florida 
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. Dividends 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, December 26th, 1928. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of sixty (60¢) cents a share, on 
the common stock of this company, payable 
February 15th, 1929, to Common Stockholders 
of record, at the close of business February 
1st, 1929. 

Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not 


close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 


Vice-President and Treasurer. 





American Light & Traction 


Company 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of American Light & 
Traction Company, at a meting held January 
8, 1929, declared a CASH DIVIDEND. of cone 
and one-half per cent. (1-%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, and a CASH DIVIDEND of two 
and one-half per cent. (2-1%4%) on the Common 
Stock, both payable February 1, 1929, to stock. 
holders of record at the close of business Janu- 
ary 17, 1929. 

The transfer books will close at 3 o’clock P.M., 
January 17, 1929, and will reopen at 10 o’clock 
A.M., January 29, 1929. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, 

Secretary. 





THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 248 
A quarterly dividend (No. 248) of one dollar 
and fifty cents per share will be paid on Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1929, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 31st, 1929 
J. F. KANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, January 11, 1929. 





PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
DIVIDEND No. 6 


A quarterly dividend (No. 6) of One Dollar 
per share will be paid on February 15, 1929, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


January 24, 1929. 
J. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, January 11, 1929. 





NATIONAL POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents per 

share on the Common Stock of National Power 

& Light Company has been declared for pay- 

ment March 1, 1929, to holders of record of 

Common Stock at the close of business Febru- 


ary 13, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Directors of the Inter- 
national Railways of Central 
America have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quarter 
of one per cent (1%4%) on the 
Preferred Stock of that Company, 
payable February 15, 1929, to 
Preferred Stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Janu- 
ary 31, 1929. 


FRANK I. TENNYSON, Treasurer. 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

gamut 3 January 4, 1929. 
The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 

Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 

Series A 
No. 9, $1.50 per share 
Common Stock (No-Par Value) 

No. 9, $1.25 per share 
Both dividends are payable on February 
15, 1929, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business January 19, 1929. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 

Vice-President & Secretary. 




















Associated Gas and Electric Compaay 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the following quar- 
terly dividends payable March 
1, 1929, to holders of record 
January 31, 1929: 

Dividend No. 16 
$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock—$1.50 
per share in cash. 

Dividend No. 13 
$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.6214 per share in cash. 
M. C. O’KEEFFE, 
Secretary. 














I Made a Fortune 


in less than five years as a 
REAL ESTATE SPECIALIST 


Started during my spare time, with no 
experience and less than $5 capital. If 
you want to learn the secret of my 
success and follow my money-making 
method, send your name and address at 
once to American Business Builders, Inc., 
Dept. B-40, 18 East 18 St., New York. 
They send ful! information free, telling 
you how you can build up an independent, 
profitable business of your own by using 
my amazingly successful system. 











I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 


“CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTERN UTILITY 
EXECUTIVE 


Experienced in all phases of 
utility operation, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, public re- 
lations and rates; also conversant 
with marine matters. 

Open for connection in 1929 with 
some utility, railway or steamship 
line whose present sources of rev- 
enue are unsatisfactory or declin- 
ing. 

Could develop in such properties 
new sources of income, and 
unique ideas proven by experience 
to be sound and constructive. 
Methods which have brought to 
this executive some national pres- 
tige. 

















FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


$15000.00 Annually and More NOW 
being earned by established franchises. Manu- 
facturer offers exclusive territory | for money- 
making automatic electric advertising “Robot 
machines. Proven unlimited sales possibilities. 
Requirements: Integrity references. $1000 to 
$5000 ee Write or wire for 
descriptive et now. 

ieterentionst Publicity Serv., Topeka, Kans. 





Reply: Box 47, Forbes Magazine 
120 - 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 














FRESH CALIFORNIA DATES 


Direct from Our Gardens 
Know the rare flavor and 
health value of our PALM 
RIPENED DATES. Sweet with 
their natural fruit sugar. 
Absolutely clean and _ unpro- 
cessed. Assorted package $1.00; 
Dry Bread Dates 5 lbs. $1.75; 
Soft Dates 5 Ibs. $2.50; 3 Ibs. 
Redwood Box Extra Fancy Dates 
$3.00. A gift unusual! De- 
livery guaranteed, prepaid. 


GARDEN OF THE SETTING SUN 
Dept. {2 Mecca, California 
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Three very important booklets on 


THE INSTALMENT PLAN 














GENERAL MoTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


The Sales Financing 
Organization of 


GENERALMOTORS 
































HE timeliness of the subject of 
INSTALMENT SELLING makes 
these three booklets of special interest not 
only to bankers but to business men and all 


others interested in consumers’ credit. 


INSTALMENT SELLING —A study in 
Consumers’ Credit with special reference 
to the automobile. An address by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor of 
Political Economy, Columbia University. 


_ DEVELOPMENT OF INSTALMENT 
PURCHASING —A paper read by John 
J. Raskob, Chairman Finance Committee 


of General Motors, before a meeting 


of the Academy of Political Science. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION — An outline of the 
operations of this banking institution 
which finances sales of General Motors 


products. 


In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 
Motors issues special booklets from time to 
time for the information of its stockholders, 
employees, dealers and the public. 

Copies of these booklets will be mailed 
gratis if a request is directed to Depart- 
ment A-2, General Motors Corporation, 
Broadway at 57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC 
BUICK +* LaSALLE ° 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 


OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC »* 


DELCO-LIGHT: Power Plants 


OAKLAND 
All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


Water Systems 
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